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»/ Factors of Wheat, Flour 
/ Quality Which Bakers Should 
' — Take Into Consideration 


By W. R. Heegaard 


What Does the Future Hold 
For Brazil as a Wheat, Flour 
Producer? 


By Leo J. Schaben 
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The High Gluten Flour That 
Packs A High Profit Punch! 


IMCO SPECIAL packs more volume and better bloom 
in your hearth breads and rolls. That's because only the 
finest high protein wheats are selected to be 
milled into IMCO SPECIAL. Result: a truly strong 


rr’ 
flour with great tolerance to meet all your production 
: a, tic 
requirements; tasty, colorful, profitable hearth 
th 


products with that extra sales punch! 
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FINANCIAL REPORT—Centennia! 
Mills, Inc., has reported net sales 
1 6for all products of $30,049,118.59 
in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
$547,000 less than in the previous 
year. The flour division gave an 
excellent account of itself, despite 
a drop in sales during the second 
six months of the operating year 
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ELEVATOR MISHAP—More than 2 
bushels of grain—wheat, 
oats, barley and 
dumped into Lake Superior at Port 
Arthur Sept. 23 when an annex of 
the 7.5 million bushel terminal ele- 
vator of United Grain Growers, 
Ltd., collapsed 
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flaxseed—were 
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BAKERS’ CLINIC—W. R. Hee- 
gaard, vice president and general 
sales manager of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., addressed the recent 
annual bakers’ clinic of the Bak- 
ers Courtesy Club of Pittsburgh on 
the subject of flour. The full text 
appears on 
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BRAZIL'S FUTURE—What is the 
future of wheat production—and 
flour milling—in Brazil? The For- 
eign Agricultural Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, has pre- 













pared a report on the subject. Ex- 
cerpts will be found on 
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GRAIN MARKETING—An address 
by Stanley N. Jones, president of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, on 
the marketing of cereal products 
through the exchange, with com- 
ment on the competitive aspects of 
such marketing 
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SOIL BANK—tThe U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has announced that 
the method for determining basic 
annual payment rates for the 1960 
Soil Bank Conservation Reserve 
program is being changed in ac- 
cordance with new legislation re- 
cently approved by the President 
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Grower Organizations Are 
A Virile, Vigorous Reality 


By John Cipperly 


Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


OGALLALA, NEB. — Marketing 
promotion of wheat at the pro- 
ducer level is a virile, vigorous 
reality—one which may mark vast 
changes in the entire distribution, 
sale and consumption of US. 
wheat. This conclusion is reached 
by an on-the-spot observation of 
a monthly session of the Nebraska 


Wheat Growers Assn. held here 
Sept. 21. 
Principal guest and speaker was 


Clifford R. Hope, president of the 
Great Plains Wheat Market Improve- 


ment Assn. and a former Republican 
congressman for Kansas 

Unlike many group meetings, the 
members were alert, attentive and 


readily engaged their officers in dis- 
cussion and posed many questions 
from the floor. They were intensely 
interested in the reports of their 
officers and questioned with mature 
penetration statements made to them 

These state wheat organizations, 





MEETING SUGGESTED 


MINNEAPOLIS — The _ initiative 
for holding a meeting between repre- 
sentatives of the private grain trade 
and the wheat producer groups has 
been taken by a leading official of the 
grain trade. George Wilkens, execu- 
tive vice president of the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange, has written to Clif- 
ford R. Hope, president, Great Plains 
Wheat Market Development Assn., 
suggesting that it might be desirable 
to encourage a meeting between the 
groups concerned in the manner sug- 
gested in The Miller last week. Mr. 
Wilkens considers that the wheat pro- 
ducer commissions and associations 
are likely to be around for a long time 
and if they feel that there are things 
the trade could do better to aid the 
increased usage and consumption of 
U.S. wheat, the best way is to sit 
round a table and talk about it. Mr. 
Hope has received the suggestion most 
favorably and the Minneapolis initia- 
tive is likely to be acted upon. 


BBB A PPP PP 


affiliated state wheat commis- 
and their master groups—the 
Plains Wheat Market Devel- 

Assn. and Western Wheat 
are no flash in the pan, 
it is patently obvious. They are real 
earnest, well-organized, well-led and 


their 
sions 
Great 
opment 


Associates 


appear headed for some revolution- 
ary but constructive changes in the 
marketing structure of wheat, par- 


ticularly in world markets 

The 
years old 
lusty infant is an 
It currently has a 
nearly 1,800 wheat 
new membership drive is 


Nebraska organization is five 
and to call it a vigorous, 
understatement 
membership of 
and a 
likely to 


growers 


boost producer representation close 

to or over the 2,500 mark this fall 
No Direct Selling 

Its officers and members, inter- 

viewed, emphatically denied that it 

harbored any thought at this time 


of entering into active marketing of 
wheat directly. Its goal is something 
like that of a missionary without an 
rder book, preaching the virtues of 
Nebraska wheat. It was also made 
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Office of the Great Plains Wheat Market Devel- 
opment Assn. in Rotterdam, Holland, one of 
several foreign headquarters set up to promote 
U.S. wheats abroad. 











grain trade” so that 
can work for a common inter- 
He deplored any inference that 


ences with the 
they 


clear by Mr 
Plains 


that the Great 
has no intention 
merchandising est 


Hope 
organization 
of engaging in the 


of wheat at any place at any time the wheat associations had any ul- 
In fact, local state wheat commis- terior motives in their activities 
sion statutes which authorize the He cited a meeting, planned for 
collection of funds from wheat pro- next month, between the wheat as- 
ducers strictly prohibit the use of sociation group and the Millers Na- 
that money for merchandising or po- tional Federation at Wichita, Kansas, 
litical purposes and, in effect, ban where there would be a complete 
the wheat groups from engaging in airing of views on mutual problems 
commerce or business for wheat He expressed a desire for a similar 
Previously (Sept. 1) The Miller meeting with the grain trade 


reported apprehension within the or- Since the publication of the Sept. 1 


ganized grain trade that the wheat article-—-to which Mr. Hope effective- 
grower groups represented a poten- ly replied in last week's issue—tre- 
tial threat to the proprietary trade ports have come here from various 
Traders had asserted that unless grain trade market groups. The Pa- 
checked in their operations, the cific Northwest has indicated to the 
wheat associations might upset the Washington, D.C., office of The Mill- 
grain marketing machinery which’ er that the export grain trade there 
had evolved over a long period of has been working closely with the 
time wheat producers of the area to make 

Publication of these views repre- joint efforts effective in the develop- 
sented an effort to bring about a ment of exports of West Coast wheat. 
much closer liaison and to build a 


Filling a Vacuum 


spirit between the wheat 
piu ween " whea Mi Hope 


cooperative 


clearly enunciated the 


y . a e he 7 . 
Sean ‘eae tat .~ y aritt. ar goal of the Great Plains Wheat Mar- 
apart to the disadvantage of both ket Development Assn. when he told 
the Nebraska meeting that the ac- 
Conference Desired tivities of the wheat growers in for- 
Speaking at the meeting here, Mr eign markets “represent the filling 


feel to be a vacuum” in 
NEBRASKA, page 25) 


that he of what we 


conter- (Tu 


Hope 
“would 


stated 
welcome 


emphatically 
and wants 
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EDITOR, NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS 

HAVE BEEN WAITING TO COMMENT ON CIPPERLY ARTICLE IN 

SEPTEMBER 1 ISSUE UNTIL I SAW COPY OF ANSWER TO IT BY CLIFF 

HOPE STOP HOPE ARTICLE EXPRESSES GENERALLY POSITION OF 

WHEAT GROWERS IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST STOP HOWEVER CIP 

PERLY EVEN MORE INACCURATE AND OUT OF DATE IN HIS INFER 

ENCES AS APPLIED TO THIS AREA BECAUSE FIRST WHEAT GROW 

ERS AND GRAIN EXPORTERS THIS AREA SET UP COUNCIL TYPE 


ORGANIZATION LAST SPRING TO CONSIDER PLANS ON ORGANIZED 
BASIS FOR MARKET DEVELOPMENT SO PREDICTION OF HOLY ROW 
RIDICULOUS STOP SECOND WHEAT STATES OF WASHINGTON 
IDAHO AND OREGON COORDINATING ALL MARKET DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITIES ON REGIONAL BASIS AND NOT AS SEPARATE STATES 


STOP THIRD CONTRARY TO CIPPERLY THERE IS NO SURPLUS OF 
GROWER MONEY HERE FUNDS INADEQUATE TO MEET PLANNED 
ACTIVITIES STOP FOURTH GROWERS THIS AREA HAVE BEEN 
WORKING ON MARKET DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1954 SO DO HAVE 
BACKGROUND OF PLANNING STOP FIFTH GROWERS THIS AREA 
HAVE WORKED CLOSELY SINCE 1951 WITH MILLERS NATIONAL 
FEDERATION AND THE FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE STOP 


GRAIN EXPORTERS MILLERS AND GROWERS SHOULD AND WILL 
WORK EVEN MORE CLOSELY TOGETHER ON MARKET DEVELOPMENT 
BUT THE SITUATION IN THIS REGION IS NOT AT ALL AS DESCRIBED 
BY CIPPERLY STOP RICHARD K BAUM EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
WESTERN WHEAT ASSOCIATES PORTLAND OREGON 
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Could Adding Chalk to Flour Beat Strontium-90? 


HE DANGERS EMANATING from stron- 

tium-90 fallout still exercise the minds of 
scientists and medical men. That there is a danger 
is undoubted though as far as flour and bread are 
concerned we have said, on several occasions, that 
the danger has been somewhat exaggerated. 

Nevertheless, anything which can be done to 
reduce the danger, especially to children for they 
are mainly susceptible, should be carefully con- 
sidered. Prof. Linus Pauling, Nobel prizewinner, 
has made one suggestion—add a calcium compound 
free from strontium-90 to the food ingested by 
children. 

He says: “If half of a child’s calcium intake 
were free of strontium-90, he would then build 
only half as much strontium-90 into his bones, as 
if he were to eat his food without added calcium 
compound. The amount of damage to him would 
be cut in half.” 

Prof. Pauling says it is easy to find such com- 
pounds. Ordinary limestone from below-surface 
rock would do the trick. “This calcium carbonate, 
or some derivative of it, such as calcium dihydro- 
gen phosphate could be added to milk, flour and 
other foods in such amounts as perhaps to double 
the amount of calcium ingested by the child,” he 
declares. 

Prof. Pauling says he has attempted, in vain, 
to get manufacturers of baby food to add stron- 
tium-90-free calcium compounds to their products. 
He estimates this action might keep as many as 
50,000 people in the U.S. from dying of cancer 
caused by the isotope. 

We can well imagine people, especially the food 
faddists and the anti-adulterers, holding up their 
hands in horror at the thought of putting plain, 
ordinary chalk—-for that is what calcium carbonate 
is—in any food whether it be for babies, children 
or adults. But there is considerable merit in the 


suggestion as many scientists have pointed out in 
the past. And calcium carbonate became an addi- 
tive, accepted under government regulations, long 
before fallout became a major issue of the day. 

It was the British who started the practice in 
World War II. In 1942, the scientists thought it 
desirable to give a measure of protection against 
any adverse effects of phytic acid in high extrac- 
tion flour—-the British were milling at 85° ex- 
traction due to the difficulties of getting food from 
overseas at the height of submarine activity in 
the Atlantic—and in other foods. And it was 
thought necessary to raise the calcium content of 
the diet as a whole. 

The addition to flour of creta praeparata (pre- 
pared chaik) at the rate of 7 oz. per 280 Ib. flour 
was introduced on a voluntary basis in April, 1942, 
and became compulsory in August of the follow- 
ing year. There was really no need to take com- 
pulsory measures because by then 95% of the mills 
were fortifying flour with calcium anyway 

The present British regulations, which also 
provide for enrichment in the manner prescribed 
in the U.S. and Canada, say that all flour, other 
than flour containing the whole of the products 
derived from the milling of wheat, must contain 
creta praeparata to the amount of not less than 
235 milligrams per 100 grams of flour and not 
more than 390 milligrams per 100 grams. 

Certain exemptions are provided under the 
regulations and these exemptions include flour used 
for the manufacture of gluten or starch, for cer- 
tain hospital and research work and flour for ex- 
port—but imported flour must contain creta prae- 
parata at the prescribed levels. 

Continuance of the wartime 
among the recommendations in the report of the 
panel on the Composition and Nutritive Value of 
Flour presided over by Sir Henry Cohen in 1955 


practice was 


Wayne Wags a Warning Finger from Winnipeg 


OISED ABOVE THE United States—he used 
P Winnipeg for his pedestal—-Sen. Wayne 
Morse (D., Ore.) has wagged a warning finger at 
his fellow Americans. One of the vital questions 
he wanted to ask Chairman Nikita Khrushchev 
in Washington was: “When will the Jews be al- 
lowed to leave Russia?” 

“But,” he laments, “I was low man in seniority 
among the senators with Mr. Khrushchev and I 
never had a chance to ask him that question.” 

As strange and unrelated as it may seem, that 
question has a vital significance for the wheat and 
flour trades, and particularly for the free world 

Sen. Morse reveals that he did get a chance to 
ask the question of Vice Premier Anastas Mikoyan 
during his recent visit and got the answer: “With- 
in five years." Mr. Mikoyan, according to the 
senator, explained that when Russia begins to 
produce a surplus food crop she will allow sub- 
stantial emigration. 

“Ponder it,” admonishes Sen. Morse, “free 
nations had better ponder it. Russia is on her 
way to becoming a producer of surplus foods.” 

He continued: “And I doubt she will make the 
same mistake that the other nations made. Russia 
knows that surplus food is a free nation's greatest 
weapon—and that it should be dumped into empty 
stomachs. We ought to be storing great quantities 
of U.S. food, including wheat, in the famine areas 





of the world to strengthen the hands of the free 
nations at such time as famine strikes.” 

It is during famine that the Communists go to 
work, he says, and he is sure that when the Rus- 
sians get excess food they will not be afraid to 
use it in the cause of totalitarianism 

While accepting the altruistic attitude of Sen 
Morse, we ourselves ponder the market implica- 
tions. One aim of the Communists is to break the 
western world’s economic structure. Mishandled 
storage in the manner suggested could help the 
Russians to this end. 


eee 
MEMO ON RESEARCH—The statement has 


been made that we are already producing more 
food than we know how to use... It is true that 
we have food products stored in warehouses, prod- 
ucts that probably won't be used. But as long as 
millions of people go to bed hungry at night, we 
can’t say there is an excess of food. We hear 
people in one breath talking about the necessity 
of limiting the world’s population because of food 
shortage and, in the next, talking about limiting 
research that would increase the food supply. The 
world would indeed be in a sorry state if we would 
ever have to inhibit progress in any one field of 
knowledge simply because another field has lagged 
behind.—Dr. T. P. Carney, Eli Lilly & Co. 
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Russia’s Claim 

To ‘Largest Mill’ 
Refuted at Buffalo 


BUFFALO—Buffalo still has the 
largest flour mill in the world, despite 
anything that the Russians may say, 
according to Gerald S. Kennedy, 
chairman of the board, General Mills, 
Inc., who returned recently from Rus- 
sia, where he was unable to visit flour 
mills 

“Russia claims to have the largest 
flour mill in the world, but we know 
they do not,’ said Mr. Kennedy, dur- 


ing a recent visit to Buffalo and 
Toledo to integrate marketing of 
GMI's newly-acquired pet food lines 
with other grocery items. Mr. Ken- 
nedy was accompanied by Gen. Edwin 
W. Rawlings (U.S. Army, Ret.), the 
company’s new financial vice presi- 


dent 

Gen. Rawlings was a frequent visitor 
to Buffalo during the seven years 
in which he served as head of the Air 
Force's Air Materiel Command 

Mr. Kennedy, who from 1920 to 
1939 was stationed at the Buffalo mill, 
said that the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and its lure to shippers to transport 
from upper Great Lakes ports direct 
to Europe “will not reduce by one iota 
the amount of flour milled at Buffalo 

Mr. Kennedy and Gen. Rawlings in- 
spected new warehouses, shipping ties 
and the new GMI mill nearing com- 
pletion across Michigan Ave. 

Combined use of the new 
with the A Mill, oldest of 
Mills’ buildings here, will 
improved cake mixes through a 
process which the company wants to 
keep secret. 

Late this fall equipment will be in- 


facility 
General 
result in 
new 


stalled for the new operation, which 
should be ready to go by late 1960, 
Willard H. Meinecke, general man- 
ager of the Buffalo mill, said 

-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Bakers Fined fo 
Violation of Food, 
Drug Regulations 


OWENSBORO, KY.—-Kentucky 
Bakery, Inc., of Henderson, Ky., and 
its president, Frank R. Wolfe, recent- 
ly were fined $1,000 each in federal 
court here on charges of violating the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 

The government accused the firm 
of making bread shipments to four 
Evansville, Ind., grocers on Oct. 2 
1958, and claimed the loaves ‘“‘con- 
tained a filthy substance by reason 
of the presence in said food of insect 
fragments.” Judge Henry L. Brooks 
fined Mr. Wolfe and the firm $250 on 
each of the four counts 

The Murphy Grain and Milling Co 


of Owensboro was also fined on 
charges of misbranding one of its en- 
riched cornmeal products. The firm 


did not contest the charges involving 
two shipments of cornmeal to a Madi- 


son, Ind., grocery firm. The govern- 
ment charged the cornmeal did not 


contain the enrichment 
stated on the label 
Judge Brooks also fined Joseph A 
Murphy and Frank X. Murphy, Jr., 
$200 each, but suspended those fines 


percentages 


——BREAD IS THE 


FLAXSEED EXPORTS 
WINNIPEG Flaxseed exports 
from Canada during August amounted 
to 866,000 bu. All of this went over- 
Five destinations were listed by 
the statistics branch of the Board of 


STAFF OF re 


seas 


Grain Commissioners, and the largest 
amount, 639,000 bu., went to the U.K 
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Centennial Mills 
Names Directors, 
Company Officers 


PORTLAND Centennial Mills, 
Inc., in conjunction with its recent 
annual meeting, announced two ap- 
pointments to its board of directors 
to fill vacancies caused by the retire- 
ment of Ray DeChenne and Wells 
Ostrander 

W. W. Witherspoon, Spokane attor- 
ney and son of Centennial’s former 
board member and president, the 
late A. W. Witherspoon, was elected 
to fill one of the vacancies. Cyrus T 
Walker, vice president of Pope & Tal- 
bot, Inc., Portland, was elected to the 
other vacancy 

Other directors elected were Josef 
Phillips, D. K. MacDonald, Fred J 
Blanchett, Volney Richmond, Jr., P 
I. Welk, Dugald MacGregor and Mor- 
itz Milburn 


The board of directors elected as 
officers: Mr. MacGregor, executive 
vice president; Walter Mikkelsen, 


vice president for grain; C. P. Lind- 
ley, vice president for production, and 
Mr. Milburn as president. C. W. Beng- 
ston was elected controller; Karl 
Bumegarner, secretary-treasurer; Her- 
bert Yandle, assistant secretary- 
treasurer and Bruce Shorts, assistant 
secretary 


Dugald MacGregor 


Executive Vice President 
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Rise in Unit Flour 


Sales Despite Dip in Other Operations 


PORTLAND — Centennial Mills, 
Inc., has reported net sales for all 
products of $30,049,118.59 for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1959, or 
ipproximately $547,000 less than 
for the previous fiscal year. Net 
earnings before depreciation and 
taxes on income amounted to $522,- 
333.02 compared with $648,405.47 
n the previous year. 


his annual letter to stockholders 
Moritz Milburn, Centennial president, 
Stated that the flour division gave an 


excellent account of itself, despite a 
decline in sales during the second six 
months of the operating year. Unit 
flour sales for the year were some- 


what higher, he explained, but flour 
prices generally declined fractionally 
Activity in export flour, particularly 


in the Philippines, continued at high 
levels until early 1959; but the sec- 
ond half of the year saw materially 


reduced shipments to that market as 
the lack of U.S. dollar exchange cur- 


tailed the Philippines’ ability to pur- 
chase abroad. Domestic flour sales 
continued at a stable level and re- 


flected retention of a substantial part 
of the flour accounts previously sup- 
plied by Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
he stated 
Mr. Milburn credited the year's de- 
cline in sales and earnings principally 
(Turt CENTENNIAL, | 


CENTENNIAL MILLS, INC., AND SUBSIDIARIES 
Consolidated Balance Sheet 





ASSETS 
Year ending June 30—— 
959 1958 
CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash $ 1.593,741.18 $ |.419.905.%% 
Receivables 
Customers tes and accounts 2,753,731.51 3,952,834.06 
Other notes and accounts 48 464.43 34,166.23 
2,802,195.94 3,987,000.29 
Less allowance for doubtful a unts 301,961.69 302,807.64 
Net notes and a unts receivable 2,500,234.25 3,664,192.65 
| entories 
Grain, flour and packaged foods 2,881 434.26 2,448 848.74 
Commercial feeds, milifeed, et 469 487.64 460,564.63 
Sacks and packing supplies 64,316.96 203,348.9! 
Tote! inventories 3,555,238. 86 3,112,782.48 
A es grain and commodities 72,458.55 247,115.67 
Prepaid expenses nsurance, supplies, et 91,533.26 91,460.61 
Tota urrent assets 7.913, 206.1¢ 8.555,457.57 
Other property, improvements and non-current acts receivable 64,155.25 201,659.26 
Property, plant and equipment, at ost 
Land, buildings, machinery and equipment 6,.505,340.30 6,.629,.513.46 
Le allowance for depreciatior 3,145,962 86 3,015,489.73 
Net property, plant and equipment 3,359,.377.44 3,614,023.73 
Deferred charges 25,560.69 27,428.6! 
Trade-marks, trade ames and goodw 1.00 1.00 
$1 1,462,300.48 $12,596,770.17 
LIABILITIES 
Year ending June 30—— 
1959 1958 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Notes payable to banks and brokers $ 1,415,000.00 $ 2,362,500.00 
Current instaliments on long-term debt ‘ 200,000.00 175,000.00 
Acceuats mavens 454/302.12 331.495.86 
Accrued taxes and expenses 68,996.17 138,029.02 
Advance on grain sales 44,225.06 52,600.00 
Provision for federal and state taxes me 96,600.11 157.197.63 
Total current liabilities 2,399,123.40 3,216,8622.51 
LONG-TERM DEBT 
3 nstaliment notes peyable to banks 75,000.00 
4\%4 Sinking fund notes, due June |, 1967 1,638, 667.22 1,738,667.2 
|,638,667.22 1,813,667.22 
Less urrent instaliments 200,000.00 175,000.00 
Net long-term debt 438 667.22 1,638 667.22 
STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 
Capital stock 
Authorized—300,000 shares { »mmMor k, per value 
20 each: outstanding 153,439 shares 3,068, 780.00 3,068, 780.09 
Additional paid-in capita 339 894.32 339,694.32 
Retained earnings 4,215,635.54 4,334,606.12 
Tota! stockholders’ equity 7.624.509 86 7,743,280.44 
$11,462,300.48 $12,598,770.17 
Statement of Consolidated Earnings 
Year ending June 30—— 
1959 1958 
Net sale flou feed ereals and her products $30,049,118.59 $30,596,.181.98 
Grain division earnings $5 nfter depreciat f $39,313.30 
958 $45,.425.8 206,218.43 168,175.77 
30,255,337.02 30,581 ,006.21 


Cost of sales, operating, selling, administrative ar general ex 
penses, including depreciation of $214,370.80 (1958, $213 
742.45 29,925, 103.56 30,034 694.36 
Operating earnings 330,233.46 546,311.85 
OTHER INCOME 
terest earned 38,421.24 63,753.11 
Net gain from disposals of fixed assets pr pally untry 
elevators 91,319.98 47,244.41 
Othe 8536.39 11,595.95 
148,277.61 122,593.47 
478,511.07 668 905.32 
OTHER CHARGES 
nterest on current borrowings 115,720.39 192,092.69 
nterest on long-term debt 74,323.03 79,362.11 
Other 19,818.73 8,213.31 
209 662.15 279,668.11 
Earnings before taxes on income 268 648.92 389 237.2 
Federa! and state taxes on income [estimated 8,000.00 193,000.00 
Net earnings $ 150,648.92 $ 196,237.21 
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Red Star Announces New Building Program 


MILWAUKEE — Red Star Yeast 
and Products Co. plans to begin con- 
struction of a 400,000 sq. ft. general 
office and laboratory center in sub- 
urban Glendale late this year or early 
in 1960. 

The new installation, estimated to 
cost $1 million when fully equipped, 
will be located on a seven-acre site 
at N. Range Line and W. Good Hope 
Rds. Plans have been prepared by 
the architects and will be submitted 
shortly to the planning and zoning 
commission of Glendale. 

When the center is occupied some 
time in 1961, it will bring under one 


roof administrative offices, now 
housed at 221 E. Buffalo St. in Mil- 


waukee, and the research and devel- 
opment facilities, currently located at 
Red Star’s production plant in the 
Menominee Valley. Production and 
pilot plant operations will continue 
at the Menominee Valley plant. 

Red Star will dispose of its down- 
town office building, which it has oc- 
cupied for over 65 years. The firm 
also has plants at Oakland, Cal., and 
Belle Chasse, La., outside New Or- 
leans, plus 84 sales branches through- 
out the US. 

Russell D. L. Wirth, company presi- 
dent, said the decision to relocate out- 
side the city came reluctantly after 
investigation of every feasible site 
within Milwaukee limits. Mr. Wirth 
said, “Recent growth of our business 
and plans for its future expansion 
dictated the need for a larger site 
than is available within the city of 
Milwaukee, consistent with the ex- 
acting requirements for our project.” 

Some 60 potential sites in the 
Greater Milwaukee area were given 
consideration. The Glendale location 
was chosen mainly because the char- 
acter of the area is already well de- 
fined and it is in proximity to express- 
ways. The new office-laboratory build- 
ing has been designed to permit its 
enlargement by extending the wings 
with provision for an additional story 
to be added in the future 


‘In addition to providing much 
needed office the Red Star 
Yeast move brings administration and 
research together in keeping with the 
modern trend in this industry,” Mr 
Wirth said. The company plans to 


space, 


make use of the new building to im- 
prove trade contacts and technical 
service for its bakery, grocery, and 
industrial customers. 

The new Red Star Yeast offices will 
be built around a central court, one 
side of which remains open for future 
expansion. Essentially a_ one - level 
structure, it will employ a second lev- 
el, which appears at the lower slope 
of the property. 

Use of pre-stressed concrete slabs 
will permit a 44-ft clear span with- 
out interior columns. This will in- 
crease the visibility and potential for 
partitioning offices. The _ interior 
makes heavy use of glass to give the 
building a “look-through” character. 
The exterior will be of mosaic gran- 
ite chips and glass panels with alumi- 
num trim on a fieldstone base. 
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Wolverine District, 


AOM, Plans Meeting 
At Owosso Oct. 17 


OWOSSO, MICH.—Wolverine Dis- 
trict No. 6, Association of Operative 
Millers, will meet at the Owosso City 
Club Oct. 17 for a program of talks 
on subjects ranging from the 1959 
wheat crop to wheat cleaning and 
conditioning. 

The welcome to 
given by Robert 
Harris Milling Co. 

Speakers and their subjects are: 
Roland M. Doyle, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich., “Report of the 1959 
Wheat Crop by Counties”; Walter 
Eichele, eastern representative, Buh- 
ler Mill Engineering Co., Buffalo, 
“Wheat Cleaning and Conditioning,” 
and Austin T. Drake, manager, Stur- 
tevant Grain Processing Division, 
Fostoria, Ohio, “The New Sturtevant 
Flour Refining System.” 

Donald S. Eber, AOM executive 
vice president, Kansas City, will re- 
port on national activities, followed 
by the election of district officers. 

Harris Milling Co. will be host to 
a cocktail party following the formal 
program, after which the session will 
be concluded with a dinner. 





members will be 
Harris, president, 








BUILDING 


PLANS—Russell D. L. 
Products Co., Milwaukee, shows Mrs. E. H. Inbusch, a director of the firm 
since 1944, plans for the firm’s new $1 million administration building soon 


to be constructed in Glendale, a 


Wirth, president of Red Star Yeast & 


northern suburb of Milwaukee. Red Star 


expects to occupy the new building sometime in 1961. 


Technicians Hold 
Joint Meeting 


KINGSTON, OKLA.—District No. 
7, the Texhoma district, Association 
of Operative Millers, and the Lone 
Star section, American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, met jointly here re- 
cently for an informal get-together, 
technical program and demonstra- 
tions. The informal portion of the 
meeting was sponsored by the allied 
trades group. 

Speakers included Eugene Holm 
and Glenn Fite, Victor Chemical 
Works, Kansas City, with their pre- 
sentation, “R.S.V.P.;"" Donald S. Eber, 
executive vice president, AOM, Kan- 
sas City, and Alfred Horst, Buhler 
Mill Engineering Co., Denton, Texas, 
who showed a film on milling equip- 
ment 

Mr. Eber told the group about the 
current membership campaign and 
support of the 1960 technical confer- 
ence and trade show scheduled for St 
Louis in May. He said that 57 of the 
84 exhibition spaces had been booked 
and reported that advertising space 
in the 1960 program book and direc- 
tory is selling well. 

The afternoon session featured ad- 
dresses by D. B. Pratt, Jr., the Pills- 
bury Co., Minneapolis, and Dr. Ruben 
Kachikian, technical service depart- 
ment, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., cover- 
ing “New Horizons in the Food and 
Baking Industries.’’ The films, “Our 
Daily Bread,” released by the Bakers 
of America Program, American Bak- 
ers Assn., and “The Last Wheat 
Crop,” a presentation of the Nebras 
ka Wheat Commission, were shown 
at the George W. Schiller, 
products laboratory of the 
Pillsbury Okla., acted as 
chairman 

Roger W. Pratt, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Kansas City, acted as tcastmas- 
ter at the dinner concluding the meet- 
ing. He introduced guests including L 
C. Robinson, Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, past president of 
AOM. More than 120 attended the 
dinner. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Taylor, 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Eber used the occasion 
for family reunions 


Bread Compounds 
Subject of Talk 


TEXHOMA LODGE, OKLA —Two 
food ingredients, both produced by 
fermentation, offer new opportunities 
to improve the quality of bread and 
other baked foods, a scientist report- 
ed here Sept. 19. One of the com- 
pounds, glucono-delta-lactone (GDL). 


session. 
control 
Co., Enid, 


can cut the baking time for bread 
from five hours to 50 m‘n., while the 
other, l-lysine, increases the nutri- 


tive value of the end product. 

Dr. Ruben Kachikian, of the tech- 
nical service department of Chas. Pfi- 
zer & Co., Inc., described the two 
compounds before a joint meeting of 
the Lone Star Section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
and the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers 

Using GDL as part of a chemical 
leavening system, Dr. Kachikian said, 
baked foods can be prepared with ex- 
cellent volume, a fine even texture 
and no unpleasant aftertaste. Due to 
GDL's low level of activity in stor- 
age and in the mixing stage, he ex- 
plained, there is little loss of leaven- 
ing power during shelf life and only 
slight release of carbon dioxide dur- 


(Turn t 
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H. Robert Diercks 


Cargill Elects 
H. R. Diercks 
To Board Post 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of Cargill, Inc., elected 
H. Robert Diercks to board member- 
ship, it was announced by John H 
MacMillan, Jr., chairman 

Mr. Diercks 
dent in charge of Cargill's 
vision since 1954, supervising the pur- 
handling, 
and sales of 


has 


board 


has been vice presi- 


grain di- 
distribu- 


chase, storage, 


tion grain domestically 
and for export 


who 


He replaces James E 
died while hunting in 
Idaho. Mr. Dorsey had 
gill director 1950 
counsel to the firm since his gradua- 
Harvard Law Schcol in 


Dorsey, 
been a Car- 
legal 


since and 


tion from 
1913 

Mr. Diercks 
in Minneapolis and was graduated in 
1937 from the Minne- 
sota. He joined Cargill's training pro- 
gram that and 
clerk in the department 

After Car- 
gill’s transportation office in New Or- 
Minne- 


assigned in 


attended high school 


University of 


same year became a 
export 
serving as manager of 
leans and again in export in 
apolis, Mr. Diercks 
1939 to St. Louis as branch 
manager. He became southern region- 
al manager there in 1951, and two 
years later was promoted to merchan- 
dising manager for the grain division 
in Minneapolis 


was 


office 


BREA S THE 


Claude E. Smith, 
Occident Official, 


Dies in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS—Claude E. Smith, 
formerly treasurer of the Occident 
Elevator Division, Russell - Mille: 
Milling Co., and a member of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange for 4 
died here Sept. 26. Mr. Smith 
was 78 years old 


years 


Mr. Smith lived in Minneapolis 
from 1889 until 1950, when he moved 
to Fort Lauderdale, Fla. He was a 
member of the Ark Masonic Lodge 
the Palestine chapter, Order of the 
Eastern Star, and a former trustee 
of Judson Memorial Baptist Church 


in Minneapolis 
three 
Minne 


Survivors include a brother 
sisters and a nephew, all of 
apolis and its suburban area 
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Pacific District, 
AOM, Announces 
Oct. 2-3 Program 


PORTLAND—The Pacific District, 
Association of Operative Millers, will 
meet at the Multnomah Hotel in Port- 
land Oct. 2 and 3 for its 23rd annual 
convention. A full program of speak- 
ers is planned, with topics ranging 
from management problems and flour 
packers to mill dust explosions, box- 
car spraying and flour milling in Rus- 
Sla. 

George Christensen, General Mills, 
Inc., Spokane, district chairman, will 
preside, while Moritz Milburn, presi- 
dent of Centennial Mills, Inc., Port- 
land, will deliver a welcome from 
management to the operative millers 

The convention will include an al- 
lied trades exhibit on display at the 
hotel both days. 

Speakers and their 
opening day will be: Walter M 
Young, Richardson Scale Co., “Du- 
plex Flour Packer”; George E. Swar- 
breck, editor, The Northwestern Mill- 
er, “How Safe Is Your Job”; Charles 
Broaded, C. H. Broaded & Associates, 
“Job and Man Management"; Dr. J. 
A. Shellenberger, Department of 
Flour and Feed Milling Industries, 
Kansas State University, “Trip to 
Russia—Flour Milling in Russia and 
the New Flour Mill at Kansas State.’ 

The program on Saturday morning, 
Oct. 3, will include a report on the 
essay contest winner sponsored by 
the Pacific Millers Assn., followed by 
several speakers: Ernst Auer, vice 
president of MIAG Northamerica, 
Inc., “Air Conditioning and Fine 
Grinding”; R. P. Hill, district safety 
director, Lumbermans Casualty Co., 
“Mill Dust Explosions”; Frank Ofner, 


subjects the 


president, Industrial Processes, Inc., 
“New Washer Conditioner,’ and Gust 
Zacher, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., ‘“Do- 
Maker Process.” 
Saturday Speakers 
Speakers scheduled for the after- 


noon of Oct. 3 include: Alden Ackels, 
manufacturing superintendent, Sperry 
division of General Mills, Inc., “Mill 
Efficiency and Management Responsi- 


bility Cliff Fulwiler, executive sec 
retary, Flour, Feed & Cereal Em- 
ployers Assn., “Labor Relations in the 
Milling Industry”; Dr. Mark Bar- 


more, Western Wheat Quality Labor- 


atory, “What's New at Pullman 
Roland Tobler, Tobler, Ernst & Tra- 
ber, Inc., “Bolting Cloth,” and Nurmi 


Winburn, Industrial Fumigant Co., 
“Boxcar Spraying 

The afternoon session will conclude 
with a report from Donald S. Eber, 


executive vice president of AOM, fol- 


lowed by the election of district of- 
ficers 

The evening program Oct. 3 will 
have as featured speaker Edgar W 


Smith, miller and wheat rancher, who 
will speak on “America’s Greatest In 
dustrial Romance.” 

To conclude the convention, there 
will be entertainment, dinner dancing 
and orchids for the ladies in attend 
ance, courtesy of Screw Conveyor 
Pacific Corp 

There will be a complete 
program during both days of the con- 
vention, including bridge and a 
luncheon on Oct. 3 through the cour- 
tesy of Carter Miller Mill Furnishing 
Co. of Spokane 


ladies’ 
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ANNUAL REPORT ISSUED 
WINNIPEG The Dominion Bu 
reau of Statistics has released its an- 
nual report on the grain trade of Can- 
ada for the 1957-58 crop year 
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Elevator, Grain Slide Into Lake Superior; 
Insurance Coverage Question May Arise 


PORT ARTHUR, ONT.—More than 
2 million bushels of grain wheat, 
barley and flaxseed were 
dumped into Lake Superior here late 
Sept. 23 when an annex of the 7.5 
million bushel terminal elevator of 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., collapsed 
Cause of the collapse has not been 
determined 

Total damage has been placed as 
high as $10 million but it will be some 
time before an exact estimate of the 
loss can be assessed 

It all happened within a matter 
of seconds and there was no warning 
No boats were under the spouts at 
the time because the plant had shut 
down after the day's operations. In- 
surance investigators are working at 
the and it is understood that 
no salvage operations can be started 
until their work is finished. The re- 
maining annex and workhouse could 
be put into operation almost immedi- 
itely, but the debris will have to be 
removed can enter the 
slip to take on grain. Experts say the 
removal of the grain from the slip 
and lake will present a major opera- 
tion 

When the slide occurred, it created 
a 12 ft. tidal wave which grounded a 
tug, tossed small vessels around, dis- 
lodged half a dozen float planes 
moored nearby and flooded a pump- 
ing station 

It was the south annex of the ele- 
located next to a 150-ft. high 
workhouse, that collapsed. The annex 
contained 64 bins, each 96 ft. deep 

The Thunder Bay Harbor Improve- 


oats 


scene 


before boats 


vator, 





INCREASED WHEAT 
EXPORTS SEEN 
FOR CANADA 


OTTAWA — Expressing confidence 
that Canadian businessmen will ex- 
ert every effort to increase general 
sales to the U.K., Gordon Churchill, 
minister of trade and commerce, was 
hopeful that wheat exports by Can- 
ada in the present crop year would 
reach 300 million bushels. Mr. Church- 
ill has just returned from a three 
week tour of Europe and he declared 
that the U.K., which has recently re- 
laxed many trade restrictions, and 
the Continent would continue to re- 
quire steady supplies of high quality 
Canadian wheat for milling purposes. 








ment 
driving 
crete front of 
the water in an 
teroration 

The grain awaiting sal- 
vage have been covered with plastic 
If the findings of the insurance in- 
vestigators indicate that the cause of 
the collapse was not covered in the 


organization recently began 
pilings along the con- 
the elevator next to 


effort to stop de- 


steel 


stocks of 


insurance risk, then a legal decision 
may be required to determine the 
ownership of the grain. Total value 


of the grain, at an estimated price 
of $1 bu. would place the amount at 
something close to $2.5 million. J. E 
Brownlee, president of UGG, has sug- 
that probably 1.5 million 
bushels can be salvaged 

The Canada Grain Act requires the 
all grain in commercial 


gested 


insurance of 


storage facilities against fire and ex- 
plosion, but not against loss where 
storage bins collapse To date, the 





Heavy Rainfall Spurs 
Planting of Wheat 
Over Southwest 


KANSAS CITY Heavy rainfall 
up to two inches in some places cov- 


ered the Southwest's hard winter 
wheat belt the past week, setting off 
a wave of wheat drilling in a large 
portion of the area 

In some parts of the Southwest 
seeding has been delayed consider- 
ably past the normal date because 
of the drv fall weather. Now, how- 
ever, with moisture available, it is 
expected that planting will be wide- 
spread 

Some western areas have been 
seeded since early September. Wheat 


in these areas has come up to good 
ind appears favorable as the 
f a good crop, being about 40% 


stands 
start 


planted 


At present, the principal concern 
of western wheat growers is streak 
mosaic, which has taken quite a toll 
of the crop in the past two years 
particularly in central Kansas last 
year 

Some feel that there has been a 


cumulative buildup of this virus dis- 
ease and that it may become a con- 
tinuing major problem to wheat grow- 
ers varieties seem to be more 
susceptible to the virus than others 
The virus overwinters most heavily 
in volunteer and early planted wheat 


Some 


insurance investigators have _ not 
handed down a decision. When they 
finish their work, the question of own- 
ership may 

The collapsed 
oats, barley and 


arise 

held wheat, 
flax. Wheat and 
grains are marketed by the 
producers through the Canadian 
Wheat Board, but the board in turn 
does offer oats and barley on the open 
market. Flax, on the other hand, does 
not come under the jurisdiction of 
the board and is sold entirely through 
the trade 


BREAD 


L. E. Bowman, 
Flour Salesman, 
Plans to Retire 


CHICAGO Leverett E. Bowman, 
a veteran flour salesman and a figure 
™m the for nearly 45 years, 
has announced that he is retiring 
Mr. Bowman is relinquishing his flour 
brokerage business in Chicago, and as 


annex 


coarse 


© THE SYAFF OF Ure 


industry 


of Oct. 15, he and Mrs. Bowman will 
take up residence at Setauket, Long 
Island, N.Y. 


Originally from Lakewood, Ill, Mr 
Bowman attended Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, IIl., majoring in 
chemistry. He entered the milling 
business as a flour salesman in Illi- 


nois in 1915, and interrupted his ca- 
reer for service in the signal corps 
during World War I, where he rose 


from an enlisted status to second 
lieutenant. 

After the war, Mr. Bowman re- 
turned to the flour business in Pitts- 
burgh, where he remained until 1929 
He joined the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn as Chicago area 
flour salesman some years later, and 
was placed in charge of the Eagle 
division of the Chicago sales area in 
1951 when the New Ulm firm was 
purchased by the International Mill- 
ing Co 

Mr. Bowman retired from Interna- 
tional Dec. 31, 1954, and entered 
the flour brokerage business 


on 


BREAD Lire— 


AUGUST RYE EXPORTS 
WINNIPEG—Canadian rye exports 
in August, at 904,000 bu., were down 
more than 1 million bu. from the 
July total. All but 2,000 bu. went to 
the U.S. The overseas destination was 
the U.K 
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Flour Bookings 
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Light, Prices 


Firm; Bakers, Jobbers Draw 
Heavily on Old Balances 


UIET reigned in the bakery 

flour markets across the U.S. in 
the seven-day period ending Sept. 28 
as buyers continued to shy away from 
firm price levels, at the same time 
drawing heavily on old balances for 
shipping directions. Operations con- 
tinued just a shade above capacity for 
most mills. 

In the soft wheat flour mills area 
heavy inroads have been made into 
old contracts and there are indications 
that buyers could come into the mar- 
ket in the near future 

For the time being, however, fill-in 
business continues to be the dominant 
factor all around. Sales by spring 
wheat mills amounted to 52% of five- 
day capacity last week, compared 
with 38% in the Southwest and 20% 
in the central states area. 

Export business was limited to a 
little buying by the Netherlands and 
Cuba announced quotas and licenses, 
although no business has resulted to 
date. The biggest buyer of the week 
was the United Arab Republic which 
lifted 705,000 sacks of its Public Law 
180 allocation 

Production by mills of the USS. 
amounted to 105% of five-day milling 
capacity compared with 112% the 
previous week and 119% for the com- 
parable week of last year. (See tables 


on page (.) 


Spring Flour Buying 
Slow; Directions Good 


Sales by spring wheat 
tinued slow, with fill-in buying the 
only activity for the period. Further 
discouragement to bakers and jobbers 
came in the form of increased prices. 
wheat flour climbed 4¢_ be- 
tween Sept. 18 and 25, plus another 
three cents on Sept. 28, bringing nomi- 
nal quotations to a point considerably 
above that at which heavy buying oc- 
curred earlier in the crop year 


mills con- 


Spring 


Sales were reported at 52°% of five- 
day milling capacity compared with 
50% a week earlier and 88% for the 
comparable week of last year 

Shipping directions were good, with 
spring wheat mills grinding in excess 
of five days to fill orders 

Nominally, nationally advertised 
brands of family flour were advanced 
30¢, although mills earlier had offered 
a special shipping discount allowance 
which should, in the weeks ahead, ac- 
count for a fairly good run of orders. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
amounted to 103% of five-day milling 
capacity for last week and the previ- 
for the 
Pro- 
duction by mills of the interior North- 
west 
with 


ous week, compared with 92% 


corresponding week a year ago 
was 112% of capacity compared 
116% 120% 
a year ago. Production by mills of the 
Northwest was 107% 
pared with 112% 
111% 

Quotations Sept. 25, 100 Ib., 
Minneapolis: 


a week earlier and 


of capacity com- 
a week earlier and 
a year ago 
carlots 
Spring wheat standard 
patent bakery flour $5.37@5.47, spring 
patent $5.47@5.57, 
$5.47 @5.87, 


short spring high 


clears $5@5.30, 


$5.37 @ 5.47; 


gluten 


whole wheat nationally 


100 


advertised brands of family flour 
lb. cottons, carlots, $7.20. 





Southwest Sales 
Continue Quiet 


Hard winter wheat flour sales con- 
tinued on the quiet side. The volume 
reported by mills in the Southwest 
amounted to about 38% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 18% 
the previous week and 31% a year 
ago. Nearly half of the week’s busi- 
ness was accounted for by export and 
government sales. 

Bakers can find no particular incen- 
tive to buy flour at this time. Prices 
are still well above what they would 
like to pay and, since bookings are 
adequate to cover their needs for at 
least the next two months, and in 
some cases longer, they are willing to 
await further developments in the 
hope that prices will come down. 

Directions from bakers are holding 
up quite well. Family flour directions 
are also rated good, with some of the 
increase accounted for by a step-up 
in home baking with the arrival of 
cooler weather. Prices are steady, but 
shipping allowances are being offered 
by some mills. 

The threat of a longshoremen’'s 
strike is making itself felt in the 
clears market. If the dock workers go 
out on Oct. 1, flour shipments through 
East Coast and Gulf ports would be 
shut off. In anticipation of this possi- 
bility, buyers are reluctant to acquire 
flour. Clears prices have dropped as 
much as 20¢ sack, and prices are gen- 
erally nominal. 

Should an agreement be reached, 
the movements of clears would pick 
up quickly and prices, no doubt, snap 
back to their former level or higher 

New flour business in Hutchinson 
was limited to a few small lots con- 
tracted by bakers to extend supplies 
to or near the first of the year. Inter- 
est was lacking among bakers, ex- 
porters and the family trade. The 
United Arab Republic business was 
not shared. Directions were good re- 
sulting in 120% operating time. 

Storm damage to one plant caused 
operations in Wichita mills to decline 
to only 95%. Domestic sales averaged 
90% compared with 15% the preced- 
ing week and 70% a year ago. One 


we 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 














mill reported export sales at 20% of 
capacity. Shipping directions ranged 
from fair to heavy. Prices were un- 
changed. 

Quotations, Kansas City, carlots, 
Sept. 25: Hard winter short patent 
$5.10@5.15, standard 95% patent $5 
@5.05, straight $4.95@5; established 
brands of family flour $6@6.90, with 
the top of the range representing na- 
tionally advertised brands on a de- 
livered basis; first clears 13142% or 
higher protein $3.95@4.05, first clears 
11% protein $3.90@3.95, clears 1% 
ash and higher $3.55@3.75. 


Sales Activity Slow 
For Soft Wheat Mills 


Sales activity remained on the dis- 
appointing side in the Chicago area. 
Soft wheat flour sales again dropped, 
representing a mere 20% of capacity 
Most of the sales were one-car lots 
with an occasional booking of two 
cars or more and a maximum of 3,000 
sacks, with most of the business 
cracker and specialty-type flours. A 
sprinkling of lIcl business was _ re- 
ported. 

Some fairly substantial inroads 
have been made in inventories since 
the mid-summer buying wave and the 
resultant reduction of stocks should 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 16) 





Short Durum Wheat Crop Reflected 
In Declining Receipts; Prices Rise 


fe light durum wheat crop is 
showing its impact on the mar- 
ket with a definite decline in receipts 
recorded in the seven-day period 
ended Sept. 28. Receipts at Minneapo- 
lis from Sept. 21 through 25 totaled 
only 238 cars compared with 455 cars 
the previous week. A further indica- 
tion of declining receipts is noted in 
the fact that only 50 cars came in 
Sept. 28, pointing to the probability of 
another light week. 

The pressure of the short crop 
caused No. 1 hard amber durum to 
advance 1¢ consecutively Sept. 24-25 
and 26, causing semolina prices to rise 
5S¢ Sept. 25, and another 5¢ Sept. 28 to 
$6.40 bulk, Minneapolis. 

The rising market caused macaroni 
and noodle manufacturers to show in- 
terest, but they backed away from 
current prices. 

Production by durum mills for the 


week amounted to 115% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 113° 
the previous week and 114% for the 
comparable week of last year. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Sept. 25 were: 


Choice No. | amber or better $2.44@2.46 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.43@2.45 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 2.42@2.44 
Medium No. | durum or better 2.40@2.43 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 2.39@2.42 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.37@2.4! 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 

five-day week 
5-day wk Wily % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Sept. 20-27 163,500 187,624 rs 

Previous week 163,500 "184,213 113 

Year ago 156,500 178,818 14 

Crop year 

production 

July |-Sept. 27, 1959 2,112,595 

July 1-Sept. 28, 1958 2,147,897 

*Revised 
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Millfeed Prices 
Higher as Trade 
Interest Quickens 


HE advent of fall weather and 

a more brisk rate of buying in- 
terest across the U.S. in the seven-day 
period ending Sept. 28 sent millfeed 
quotations swinging upward. The 
Southwest appeared to set the pace as 
mixers and jobbers moved away from 
their hand-to-mouth policies and be- 
gan to take on supplies in quantity. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75° of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 51,942 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 53,818 tons 
in the previous week and 56,172 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Minneapolis: The local market con- 
tinued to gain strength, the second 
consecutive week of rising demand 
and improved prices. As in other areas 
across the country, the better interest 
of buyers pushed quotations substan- 
tially higher, in marked contrast with 
early September, when mixers, job- 
bers and the country trade showed lit- 


tle inclination to stock wheat mill- 
feeds. 
Quotations Sept. 28: Sacked bran 


$33.50 (up 50¢ to $1), standard mid- 
dlings $34.50 (up $2@2.50); bulk bran 
$29.50 (up $1.50@2), standard mid- 
dlings $30.50 (up $3.50); red dog $44 
Kansas City: Millfeed ad- 
vanced during the week ended Sept 
28 and were termed steady to strong 
at the end of the period. Compared 
with a week earlier, prices were up 
50¢ to $2 ton. All feeds are tight 
Better mixed feed demand has 
brought some of the strength. Mixers 
and jobbers have been inclined to 
abandon their hand-to-mouth buying 
policies in an effort to stock up 
against a possible reduction in flow 
mill running time. The threat of a 
longshoremen’'s. strike is_ present 
Such a tie-up could force some flour 
mills doing a large export business to 
curtail production 
Quotations Sept. 28: Sacked bran 
$32.50@33.25 (up 50¢), shorts $42.50 
@43.25 (up $1.25); bulk bran $284 
2875 (up 50¢), shorts $37@37.75 (uy 
$2), middlings $31431.75 (up $1.50) 
Ft. Worth: Millfeed demand 
tinued good last week and bran 
in better supply but shorts extremely 
scarce. Quotations Sept. 25, burlaps 
Bran $41, gray shorts $51, bulk mid- 
dlings $42.50, delivered Texas common 
points; bran unchanged; $2 higher on 
shorts and middlings, compared with 
one week previous. 


prices 


con- 
was 


Chicago: Both bulk standard bran 
and standard middlings came in for a 
little further price adjustment on an 
upward scale, although the advances 


were not as marked as during the 
preceding week. The demand, while 
holding up well in other areas, was 


not particularly brisk in normal Chi- 
cago territory 
There was some lack of uniformity 


of trend between sacked and bulk 
millfeeds with bulk middlings up 
about $1.50 while sacked moved up 


only about 50¢ ton. For bran, however, 
while the bulk commodity advanced 
50¢ to $1 ton, sacked was down 50¢ 
Bulk red dog was quoted 50¢ lowe! 
than a week ago but sacked held un- 
changed 
Quotations Sept. 25, Chicago 
Standard middlings, bulk $34, sacked 
$3850; standard bran, bulk $32 


(Turn to MILLFEED, | 
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Crop Outlook, 


Light Exports Soften Futures 


HE wheat futures markets 

showed mild tendencies toward 
weakness in the seven-day period end- 
ing Sept. 28 due to a combination of 
improved Southwest planting weath- 
er, a lack of heavy export buying and 
reports of a better outlook for world 
crops in general. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Sept. 28 were: Chicago—December 
$1.94%, March $1.99%, May $1.97's, 
July $1.83; Kansas City—-December 
$1.96%, March $2; Minneapolis 
$2.12%, May $2.11%.. 

The dry spell over the hard winter 
wheat belt was broken late in the 
period by generous rains which im- 
proved the crop already in the ground 
and also the outlook for additional 
plantings. In turn, the brighter pic- 
ture caused the basic future at Kan- 
sas City to dip fractionally at the end 
of the period. 

The main export activity last week 
centered around the purchase of 700,- 
000 bu. red wheat and one million 
bushels of white by the United Arab 
Republic. The purchases were made at 
mid-period, after which there was 
little business to prevent weakness 
from setting in at the major commo- 
dity markets. 

Other bearishness stemmed from 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
report that world shipments for the 
current season probably will fall short 
of the corresponding period a year ago 
because of a better crop outlook in 
nations normally considered as grain 
importers. 

There was some strength imparted 
to the markets by USDA's latest re- 
port of wheat placed under govern- 
ment loan, which is now in excess of 
174.160,000 bu., or 66,439,000 bu 
above the level under support a month 
but it was not sufficient to 
the mild declines which 


earlier, 
prevent 
curred 


oc- 


Receipts Drop 


Cash receipts of Minneapolis wheat 
dropped sharply to 1,340 cars and 277 
of them were durum. Duluth received 
a total of 1,330 cars during the past 
week. Buying interest was limited by 
quietness in export trade and new 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 
* 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Sept. 28 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 15',¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 145,¢ bu. The above 
adjustments apply on flour sold and 
shipped from Canada to destinations 
designated with bills of lading dated 
prior to 1959 opening of Lakehead 
navigation. On shipments of flour 
from mills with bills of lading dated 
on or after opening of navigation, 
reduce rates by the following 
amounts: Montreal area mills 2¢ bu., 
Toronto, Port Colborne and Humber- 
stone areas, 1!,¢ bu., Bay Port area 
l¢ bu. (No reduction for mills in the 
West.) 





flour business was slow. The weekly 
grind was large, however, and ship- 
ping directions on earlier orders were 
reported as satisfactory. The report 
showing the amount of wheat placed 
under loan had very little influence 
on the cash market, but it probably 
contributed to a stronger Minneapolis 
May future price since trade observ- 
ers pointed out that, with the small- 
er crop this year, the amount under 
loan at the present time could cre- 
ate a rather tight “free” wheat situ- 
ation later in the season. All but the 
high protein brackets remained un- 
changed until the end of the week, 
when the premium basis for all cate- 
gories was up l¢ from a week ago 
The average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested this week was 
14.66% and compared with 13.75% 
the same week last year. 

At the close on Sept. 25, No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring wheat, through the 11% pro- 
tein bracket, traded at 1¢ over the 
Minneapolis December price; 12% 
protein 3¢ over; 13% protein 6¢ over; 
14% protein 9¢ over; 15% protein 
12@13¢ over; 16% protein 16@17¢ 
over; 17% protein 19@21¢ over the 
December price, which closed at 
$2.12 55. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Sept. 25 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dork Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


2.13% 
2.13% 
2.15% 
18% 
22% 
25% 
29% 
33% 


Ordinary 

11% Protein 
12% Protein 
13% Protein 
14% Protein 
15% Protein 
16% Protein 
17% Protein 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium for No. | heavy 

One cent discount each pound under 58 to 
55 Ib 

To arrive div. pt 
58 ib., 13.5% moisture, 
13% protein $2.17% 
15% protein $2.24%, 
17% protein $2.32% 


DNS or | NS 
protein $2.14%, 
protein $2.21%, 
protein $2.28%, 


basis: | 
12% 
14% 
16% 


Premiums Steady 

Cash hard winter wheat prices at 
Kansas City were unchanged to a half 
cent weaker in the seven-day period 
ended Sept. 28. The weakness oc- 
curred on higher protein wheat, pre- 
miums holding steady following a 
half-cent bushel decrease in the basic 
option 

Better quality milling wheat was 
more freely offered by elevators in 
western Kansas. Some movement is 
reported due to making room for feed 
grains at country points. Liberal rains 
in the area have tended to encourage 
marketing by preducers who are hold- 
ing wheat on the chance of a short 
crop next year. 

There were reports of a movement 
of about 750,000 bu. of wheat from in- 
terior Kansas elevators to the Gulf 
Receipts at Kansas City totaled 395 
cars last week, compared with 495 the 
previous week and 677 a year ago 

Mills were more willing to buy ordi- 
nary than high protein wheat, but de- 
mand could not be called urgent 

Premiums were up a half-cent bush- 
el on ordinary through 11.75% protein 
wheat and unchanged on other types. 
Premiums quoted Sept. 28: Ordinary 
wheat was selling at the basic option 
of $1.97 to 42¢ bu. over, 11.50% pro- 
tein 146 @5%¢ over, 12% protein 4@ 
17¢ over, 12.50% protein 6@19¢, 13% 
protein 8@21¢ over, 13.50% protein 9 
a@23¢, 14% protein 10@25¢ over 


A Statist | Ser 

Cont nuously for Reade 
The Northwestern Miller 

for sv ulelacedar lala! tf a Cen 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


Current 
Flour 
Production 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 


s in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


Sept. 20-27 

1959 

thwest 775,758 
thwest 1,434,775 
ffalo 542,099 
and Southeast 574,856 
Pacific Coast 478,947 
3,806,435 
79.4 


4,781,954 
18,023,588 


entra 


Totals 
Percentage of total U.S. output 
Estimated total U.S. production 
Accumulated total this month 


*Revised 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 


Sept 

Previous 21-28 

week 1958 

Northwest 0 112 tt 
Southwest 114 122 
Buffalo 1 113 128 
Central and 107 102 
Pacif Cos 103 107 147 


Totals 105 112 Ww? 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


% ac 
tivity 


Flour 

output 

236,782 103 
*236,782 103 
231,000 213,105 92 

ago 237,000 258,000 112 

average 98 
sverage %6 


5-day week 
capacity 


231,000 


231,000 


years 
Five-year 
Ten-year 
*Revised 


interior mills in 


Paul 


includ 
Montana 


Minnesota 
North Dakota 


Principa 
ing Duluth St 
and iowa 

% ac 
tivity 


Fiour 
output 
555,565 112 
*572,747 116 
Year ago 456,900 548 637 120 
Two years ago 430,500 511,209 110 
Five-year average 105 
Ten-year average 99 

*Revised 


5-day week 
capacity 
494 500 
494 500 


20-27 


week 


Sept 
Previous 


SOUTHWEST 
Konsas City 
5-day week 
capacity 
221,750 
221,750 


% ac 
tivity 


Fiour 
output 
220,273 99 
249,290 112 
Year ag 281,750 305,052 108 
Two years aq 287,500 262,733 93 
Five-year average 108 
Ten-year average 105 


Sept. 20-27 
Previous week 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
tity (Including Wichita ond Solina) 
Flour 
output 
1,214,502 113 
"1,234,203 1s 


%e ac 
tivity 


5-day week 
capacity 
1,068,000 
| 068,800 


Sept. 24 
*Previous Sept. 21-28 Oct. | 
week 1958 } 1956 
809,529 761,742 750,854 
1,483,493 $92,746 1,366,109 
559,004 622,285 586 096 
690,953 60! 657 602,727 
$00,490 476,313 321,702 
4,043 469 4,054,743 3,693 088 3,629,488 
79.46 75 75 75 
§,079,735 
3,241,634 


Crop year flour production 
July | to—— 

Sept. 24 
22-2 Oct. | 
1967 1956 
ttt 112 
106 103 
117 124 
102 106 
108 9! 


Sept 

Sept. 27 
1989 
88! 482 
768,279 
478,707 
703,180 
669,179 


Sept. 28, 
1958 
8,804,795 
17,403,007 
6,938,817 
6,968,325 
4,523,437 


108 107 46,500,827 44,638.38! 
Year ago 


1,020,950 287,694 126 
Two years 1 


| 
ago 1,032,000 1,136,026 110 
Five-year average 106 
Ten-year average 103 
*Revised 


BUFFALO 


5-day week 
capacity 
493,500 
493,500 
487,500 
475,000 


% ac 
tivity 


Fiour 
output 
542,099 
*559 004 
622,285 
572,241 


Sept. 20-27 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 


ago 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Ohio, Michigan 
North Carolina, 
and eastern 


Mills in tilinois 
Indiana, Kentucky 
Virginia, Georgia 


Wisconsin, 
Tennessee 
Missouri 
Flour % ac 
output tivity 
574,656 89 
*690,953 107 
$92,250 601,657 102 
ago 570,250 605,375 106 
Five-year average 90 
Ten-year average 87 
*Revised 


5-day week 
capacity 
643,750 
643,750 


Sept. 20-27 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years 


PACIFIC COAST 


Mills on the Pacific Coast 
Oregon and Washington Mills 


Principal 
California, 


Flour ac 
output tivity 
478,947 103 
*500,490 107 
476,313 147 
347,280 160 


5-day week 
capacity 
466,500 
466,500 
323,000 
215,000 


Sept. 20-27 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years 
*Revised 


ago 





The approximate range of cash 
t prices at Kansas City Sept. 25 


wn in the accompanying table 


$!.97@2.20'% 
96@2.29% 
94@2.27% 
2.25% 
1.97% 


and Hard 
and Hard 
and Hard 
Dark and Hard 92 
Red 97 
Red 96@1.97\% 
Red 95 @1.96% 

94@1.95'% 


Ft. Worth, No. 1 
selling Sept. 28 at $2.29@2.30 
red Texas common points 
it of 13% protein was selling at 

um of 2¢ and wheat of 14% 
protein at a premium of 4¢. Exporters 
bidding $2.1612 delivered at the 

Demand was for export 

milling wheat. Offerings 


hard wheat 


were 
Gulf 
and fair for 
ight 


good 


wert 
Bookings Rise 

port wheat bookings out of the 

Northwest picked up sharply 


and the heaviest bookings of the new 
crop were recorded. India, under its 
new allocation of funds, bought be- 
tween 200,000 and 240,000 tons of 
white wheat, for 
from through October 
has advanced 5¢ in the past 
fairly 


western shipment 
ranging 
Subsidy 


two 


spot 


weeks and prices were 
good 

Formosa bought a cargo of western 
white and a cargo of hard red winters 
during the week. Exporters are be- 
lieved to have the bulk of the 
from an accumulation of 
the 


types of 


wheat 
in hand 
harvest season 


wheat during 


Prices on all wheat have 
firmed up due to the increased book- 
ings. 

Barley bookings for Europe for 
shipment in the next few months have 


also picked up. 














= 


To Research Post. Now on the staff of the food development de- 
partment of General Mills, Inc., research laboratory at Minneapolis is Fred 
A. Krantz, Jr. Mr. Krantz is a graduate of the University of Minnesota and 
Ohio State University. 


Chief Accountant. North Dakota Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 
has announced the appointment of Paul Flurer as chief accountant, succeed- 
ing Calmer Hovland, recently resigned. Mr. Flurer was formerly city auditor 
at Bismarck, N.D. 


New Position. General Mills, Inc., is transferring Henry H. Finch, 
purchasing agent for its Sperry Operations at San Francisco, to Minneapolis, 
where he will become assistant to the director of purchases on Jan. 1. The 
announcement of Mr. Finch’s transfer was made by C. V. Nelson, director of 
purchases, Minneapolis. Waldo L. Nelson, now in the Minneapolis area of GMI, 
will replace Mr. Finch in San Francisco. 


New Attaches, The US. Department of Agriculture has announced 
the appointment of John E. Montel, Falls Church, Va., as agricultural attache 
at Guatemala City, Guatemala. He will also have reporting responsibilities 
for El Salvador, Honduras and British Honduras. Mr. Montel succeeds Douglas 
Crawford, who is returning to Washington for special advanced training. 
USDA also announced the appointment of Armin J. Rehling, Stronghurst, 
Ill., as agricultural attache at Belgrade, Yugoslavia. He succeeds Harold 
Koeller, who is returning for Washington assignment in the USDA's Foreign 
Agricultural Service. 


In Washington. ©. L. Mast, Jr., executive vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, visited in the Washington office of MNF on 
Sept. 23, 24 and 25 


From Mankato. The chairman of the board of Hubbard Milling 
Co., C, B. MacLeod, Mankato, Minn., was a recent visitor to the Chicago office 
of the Millers National Federation. 


Chicago Visitors, Recent visitors to the Chicago office of the Mill- 
ers National Federation and the Wheat Flour Institute included Dr. Shozo L 
Akutsu, director of the science and technical laboratory of the Japan Insti- 
tute of Baking, Tokyo; Takamasa Nomara, consultant engineer of the Japa- 
nese institute, and M, Takeda, owner of Nichiryo Baking Co., Ltd., Sapporo, 
Japan. The Japanese are on an extensive tour of the U.S. under sponsorship 
of the Oregon Wheat Growers League. The group was accompanied by an in- 
terpreter, Miss Cherry Shang, Chicago 








CONVENTION COMMITTEE—Plans are being made for the 1960 convention 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn, slated for Kansas City March 
6-8, the first winter convention ever to be held by the association. A recent 
change in the bylaws permits the annual affair to be switched from August 
or September to February or March. Pictured here are convention commit- 
tee members—left to right at the front, S. Dean Evans, Sr., Evans Grain Co., 
Salina, Kansas; James Young, Checkerboard Grain Co., Kansas City; Madison 
Clement, president of the association, and William C. Theis, Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co. (chairman), Kansas City. Standing at the back, left to right, 
are: Orris E. Case, Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn.; Warren Root, Root 
Grain Co., Kansas City, and D. A. Meinershagen, Missouri Grain & Feed Assn. 
A member of the committee not present when the picture was taken is George 
Scoular, Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., Kansas City. 
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Simon Announces 
New Subsidiary, 
Two Appointments 


CHEADLE HEATH—Henry Simon, 
Ltd., has announced two appointments 
involving executives of its central 
staff and the formation of a wholly- 
owned subsidiary company, Simon- 
Europa, S.A., in Brussels. 

In one change, Eric A. Stanger, re- 
called to Cheadle Heath recently from 
a tenure in the U.S., has been ap- 
pointed manager of Simon’s milling 
department. In this post he is respon- 
sible to G. H. Sugden for direction of 
the company’s milling engineering 
business throughout the world. 

To head Simon-Europa in Brussels, 
the firm has appointed J. G. Draycott, 
formerly of its central commercial 
staff, as manager. The Brussels office 


is at 5, Place des Barricades. 
The formation of Simon-Europa, 
S.A., according to company execu- 


tives, is to keep abreast of common 
market trends in Europe, extending 
and improving Simon's established 
services to clients throughout the 





Eric A. Stanger 


The 


close 


common market area firm will 
continue to maintain relations 
with its other agents and representa- 
tives throughout Europe, and will con- 
tinue unchanged the position of Ets 
Henry Simon, S.A., Paris. 

Regarding the appointment of Mr 
Stanger, it was stated that the move 
is in keeping with company policy to 
build a young, experienced team for 
the expansion of its interests through- 
out the world. 
Simon at end of the 


Joining the 


war, Mr. Stanger had a period of 
training in the U.K., Eire and Bel- 
gium before being appointed repre- 


sentative for Sweden and Finland in 
1949. At the beginning of 1953, he was 
transferred to the U.S., where he later 
became manager for Simon's milling 
business in the U.S. and Canada 
Following the extension of Simon 
interests in this market, Mr. Stanger 
was appointed vice president and a di- 
rector of the Simon-Carter Co. after 
its formation, until his recent transfer 
to Cheadle Heath. He remains a di- 
rector of Simon-Carter and also 


Simon Engineering Companies of 
Canada 
Mr. Stanger’s period of postwar 


training came at a time of unpre- 
cedented milling activity, and pro- 
vided him with opportunities for the 
study of milling methods in Britain 
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J. G. Draycott 


and several other European countries. 
Their application in the new mill built 


for SOK in Nokia, Finland, and in 
other reconstruction work provided 


useful background for the study later 
of American and Canadian milling re- 
quirements. 


—— BREAD Lire—— 


White Oil Council 
Preparing Petition 
On Behalf of Bakers 


CHICAGO—The White Oil Council 
has filed a petition, on behalf of the 
baking industry, with the Food and 
Drug Administration, according to 
Dr. Erich Meyer, L. Sonneborn Sons 
Inc., New York, secretary-treasurer 
of the mineral oil council. 

The statement says: 

“In view of the enactment of the 
recent food additive legislation, it be- 
comes necessary that white oils re- 
ceive the approval of the Food and 
Drug Administration for use as re- 
lease ageats in the baking industry 
This must be done in the form of a 
petition to the Food and Drug Ad- 


'S THE STAFF OF 


ministration, incorporating all data 
regarding need, safety, maximum 
quantities, etc. The white oil indus- 


try, in preparing the petition, is act- 
ing on behalf of the baking industry, 
and is represented by a group of 
prominent white oil refiners organ- 
ized as the White Oil Council 

“The White Oil Council is now ac- 
tively engaged in gathering all the 
necessary and pertinent data for fil- 
ing a petition at the earliest possible 
date; and in this work we are get- 
ting the fullest cooperation from all 
branches of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. 

“White oil of high purity has been 
used for many years as a _ release 
agent by the baking industry. Unlike 
animal and vegetable oil, white oil] 
is more resistant to the development 
of odor, color or taste and not 
tend to turn rancid, gummy or sticky 
These properties have made white 
oils desirable as adjuncts in the bak- 
ing industry for over 30 years.” 

The White Oil Council was formed 
14 years ago as a forum for discuss- 
ing matters of industry-wide interest 
The following companies comprise its 
membership: Esso Standard Oil Com- 
pany, L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., Stand- 
ard Oil Company (Indiana), Pennsy]l- 
vania Refining Company, Continental 
Oil Company, Standard Oil Company 
of California 

Raymond T. Bohn is acting as the 
baking industry consultant for the 
White Oil Council. 


does 
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The Man Who Needs 
A New Feed Mill 


Is Already Paying For It 


L: YOU don’t have modern bulk handling in your feed plant, you 
are paying for it anyway. 


Higher production costs and poorer quality control on older type feed 
mills mean that a modernized plant pays for itself quickly in lower 
costs and consistent quality. Feed manufacturing firms for whom we 
have built facilities have recovered the cost in a few years in lower 
production expenses. 


If you are operating an older plant you owe it to yourself to investi- 
gate the savings that can be made with the addition of modern facilities. 
Often such facilities can be added to your existing plant at a very mod- 
erate investment which pays off quickly. Building costs may look high, 
but don’t forget that operating savings are bigger than ever, too. 


Jones-Hettelsater engineers will be glad to figure with you on costs 
and savings. More than 35 years’ experience in designing and building 
feed mills have given J-H engineers an unmatched knowledge of 
what’s right and what’s wrong. 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Since World War Il we have modernized or built more than 25 feed plants 
for America’s leading feed manufacturers in all sections of the country. 
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HE is so broad 


that, 


flour, 
in spite of the experience 
and technical background represented 
in this audience, one can speak freely 


subject, 


with little fear of contradiction. 

In our discussion every effort will 
be made not to generalize, but rather 
to be specific and to attempt to im- 
part some knowledge and information 
that may be of value. What is said 
here is from a flour miller’s viewpoint. 
It is hoped that this audience fully 
appreciates that flour millers, in spite 
of any differences that are apparent 
when we are selling flour (and you, 
as bakers, are buying it) have your 
interests at heart. Milling flour and 
making bread that will sell against 
the competition of a great variety of 
foods offered Mrs. Housewife is our 
common aim. We are not on opposite 
sides of a brick wall. Our problems 
are mutual. 

As millers and bakers, it is so easy 
to forget, because of our many selling, 
merchandising, packaging and distrib- 
uting problems, that the principal in- 
gredient of flour is wheat. Flour of 
any type can be no better than the 
wheat from which it is milled regard- 


less of the process of milling. It takes 
well bred wheat to make flour and 
good bread 

As E. J. Pyler, editor of Bakers 
Digest, in “Our Daily Bread” says, 
“The tiny kernel of grain taken so 
matter of factly has often shattered 
world history. For example: man's 
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Factors of Wheat, Flour Quality Which | 
Bakers Should Take into Consideration 


By W. R. HEEGAARD iii282220082220m 


need for bread, flour and other grain 
products caused the plow to be in- 
vented. It replaced the hoe about 
5,000 B.C., and grain production in- 
creased 250 times; land that once 
supported three persons then sup- 
ported 750, with only one fifth the 
labor. Grain became wealth and em- 
pires rose because of grain and flour 
reserve and production. The surplus 
labor left the farm and created pro- 
fessions such as medicine, the priest- 
hood, political administration and arts 
such as weaving, pottery, tool and 
weapons making.” 

Yes, the converting of wheat to 
flour and on to bread is truly a fun- 
damental process, more far-reaching 
than we appreciate in the ordinary 
course of our work. 

Farmers, bakers and millers in the 
U.S. are the most skilled and indus- 
trious in the world. They are the 
vital producers of food, they are 
America’s first line of defense against 
disease and want and they are the 
first line of defense against human 
foes. 


Vital Responsibility 

We do have a vital responsibility 
and that is why this subject of flour 
is important not only to us but to our 
country. The American public can 
never know the worth of flour and 
bread unless we, ourselves, recognize 
their value. One has to look long and 
hard in this country to find a bad loaf 
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of bread but with all the varieties of 
wheats grown and all the various 
flours milled, research from the farm 
to the mill to the baker must con- 
tinue if we are to take advantage of 
our unusual position. 

We do not have to create public 
acceptance of bread as a necessary 
food. From time immemorial, bread 
has been not just the staff of life, but 
the symbol of life, itself. Flour is only 
important as the ingredient for better 
bread. More and more emphasis 
should be given to good eating quali- 
ties compared with nutritive value, 
ease of handling, and cheapness of 
production. 

Each year is different and wheat is 


PPP PDD DAA 


EDITOR'S NOTE—Mr. Heegaard 
is vice president and general sales 
manager of Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
His paper was presented before the 
fourth annual bakers’ clinic sponsored 
by the Bakers Courtesy Club of Pitts- 


burgh. 
BBP IIIV 


different due to climatic changes. Con- 
ditions this year have no precedent. 
They require understanding and, most 
certainly, a display of good judgment. 

To understand flour at this time, 
one must start with a realization that 
the government, in its role as “the 
great white father” to the farmer, has 
broken the common bond of economic 
unity that held farmer, grain man, 
miller and baker together. A chaotic 
supply and demand situation has de- 
veloped. 

There is plenty of wheat to make 
all the flour needed. But the problem 
of securing the proper type of wheat 
for milling into flour that can be used 
in the modern bakery for producing 
bread that can be sold at a profit with 
an appeal to the consumer is some- 
thing different. 

It is now well established that the 
baking characteristics of both winter 
and spring wheat new crop flours are 
very good and there should be no ma- 
jor problems in handling either spring 
or winter wheat flours from the new 
crop. In the Southwest, we find, gen- 
erally, a higher protein, longer mixing 
time and higher absorption than last 
year. The Nebraska wheats are no- 
tably better than last year. Since the 
tolerance to mixing and fermentation 
is good on Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas 
and Nebraska new crop flours, we be- 
lieve that the only major change 
needed in the bakery will be a few 
minutes longer mixing time at the 
dough stage with minor adjustments 
in yeast food and no major adjust- 
ment in sponge or dough. 

The western two-thirds of Kansas 
has shown higher ash in many wheat 
samples. This same area of Kansas 
also provides the stronger, longer mix- 
ing wheats. The baking industry 
would be well advised to raise its ash 
specifications on Kansas flours be- 
cause it will, thereby, get better per- 
forming doughs. 


Greater Strength 


North Dakota and Montana spring 


wheats show greater strength and 
longer mixing time than last year 
Absorption will be about the same 
Malt requirements are high. Both 


malt and oxidation levels are adjusted 
at the mill, 


so will not be of great 
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concern to the baker. The tolerance 
to yeast food is good. The bread has 
very good volume and good grain and 
texture and color. Here again, except 
for an increase in mixing time, we 
do not advise any change in handling 
other than adjustments of the yeast 
food or malt level in accordance with 
the individual shop requirements. 

Flour millers, with modern labora- 
tories and bakery service depart- 
ments, pretty well appreciate the 
baker’s problems, but we frequently 
wonder if the baking industry has a 
true conception of the changing prob- 
lems at the mills. We find it necessary 
to work closely with various crop im- 
provement groups and state colleges 
in an endeavor to develop wheat vari- 
eties with characteristics best suited 
for present methods of bakery pro- 
duction. 

It may surprise you to know that 
major milling companies lend support 
to at least 10 different crop improve- 
ment and wheat improvement associa- 
tions. This support is in the form of 
financial aid, by having milling people 
on committees, in advisory capacities, 
and by doing milling and baking tests 
on new varieties in the laboratories 
These associations are continually 
testing new varieties to find those 
which have greater insect and disease 
resistance, higher yield per acre, bet- 
ter drouth resistance, improved mill- 
ing and baking properties and mixing 
curve characteristics. 

It is our moral responsibility to 
plant breeders, experiment stations, 
wheat growers, grain merchandisers 
and the milling and baking industries 


and, finally, to the consumer to give 
full support to wheat improvement 
work. 


An outstanding job has been done in 
improving varieties in the Kansas 
area. Newer varieties in Texas and 
Oklahoma are showing great promise. 
In the spring wheat areas, we have 
had a marked change in the varietal 


picture owing to the susceptibility 
of Thatcher wheat to the 15-B rust 
strain. 


Selkirk has supplanted much of the 
Thatcher. Selkirk is a mellower wheat 
and under the same climatic condi- 
tion, shows a shorter mixing time and 
less toughness than the older Thatch- 


er variety. Selkirk also has a much 
greater need for oxidation § than 
Thatcher. This past crop year, a very 


large percentage of the wheat sown 
in the spring wheat area was Selkirk 
because of its yield per acre and there 
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was much concern, only a few months 
back, as to the milling characteristics 
that would show up in this wheat. 
Nature came to our aid by giving 
unusual weather during the vital July 
maturing period. The resulting crop 
was wheat of higher protein and bet- 
ter milling and baking characteristics. 
Queer things develop from year to 
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year. High gluten wheats have be- 
come more and more important as 
roll business of all types has in- 
creased. On the basis of many tests, 
high gluten flour, this year, is im- 
proved over last crop. The lack of 
tolerance and tendency toward small 
volume on long fermentation shown 
by last year’s crop is not present this 
year. The volume is very good on long 
fermentation time, indicating much 
better strength and tolerance. 

It is significant in any discussion 
of flour today compared with a few 
years ago that new milling methods 
are being developed that give much 
more flexibility to the miller in his 
choice of wheat and to the baker in 
his choice of flour. Cake, cookie and 
cracker flours are being made from 
hard wheat. High protein fractions 
(around 20% protein) are obtained 
from soft wheat and are very useful 
in supplementing flours of average 
strength in hamburger rolls, clear 
flours for rye bread, health bread, etc. 


These developments depend on a 
different method of grinding the en- 
dosperm and also on better designed 
air classifiers that allow sharper sepa- 
ration of different particle sizes. Much 
publicity has been given this develop- 
ment and much more will be heard in 
the future. As a result of present 
knowledge and new methods, it will 
be possible to develop more realistic 
specifications for flour. 


30 or More Streams 

In a large mill, there may be 30 or 
more streams of varying composition 
and purity which must be collected 
and merchandised as flour. Old stand- 
ards of specifications on protein, ash, 
mixing tolerance, gassing power, 
maltose value, malt index or amylo- 
graph value are going to gradually 
change. 

As millers, we make a plea for un- 
derstanding on the part of the baking 
industry. During the course of one 
year, just one of our branch labora- 
tories was required to send out over 
2,000 analysis reports to customers. 
This required a great deal of time 
which could have been better spent 
testing wheats and flours for the pur- 
pose of producing finer and more uni- 
form flours. We would often like to 
disregard flour specifications and sell 
brand names. Nevertheless, flour re- 
quirements have become more spe- 
cialized and complex and we recognize 
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that they do have meaning and are 
necessary. 

Some bakers, or shall I say “flour 
buyers,” constantly try to specify 
moisture and are unrealistic in their 
tolerances. In a modern mill, average 
flour moistures will remain constant 
but individual lots will vary slightly. 
The best level for moisture in wheat 
for milling as effective and complete- 
ly as possible is about 14%. This may 
vary plus or minus from the average 
because of humidity and temperature 
conditions during milling. 

Moisture is added to wheat eight 
to 16 hr. before it is actually milled. 
A sharp change in weather, as often 
occurs at mills on waterfronts, can 
change the resultant flour moisture 
one half percent up or down. A sift 
in the wind off the lake to one coming 
from the land completely changes the 
milling conditions from one of high 
humidity and little loss of moisture 
during milling to one of low humidity 
and considerable milling loss. You can 
readily see the position the mill is 
placed in if forced to mill to an ab- 
solute moisture specification. 

In almost every instance and condi- 
tion of storage, sacked flour will lose 
moisture after milling. Bulk flour will 
lose practically no moisture so, in a 
transition from a sack operation to 
bulk, a baker will experience some 
slight change in dough absorption. A 
one half percent change in flour mois- 
ture results in a dough absorption 
change of approximately one percent. 


Ash Specification 

The ash specification is still used to 
indicate the grade of a flour. In a 
normal milling process and milling 
average wheat, about 80% of the flour 
is patent. Approximately 17% is a 
first clear flour with .70 ash. The re- 
mainder is second clear. Flour costs 
are based on these fractions, the pa- 
tent flour normally commanding the 
higher value or return to the mill. 

We have elaborated more than nec- 
essary on the subject of ash and mois- 
ture simply as an indication that, 
when thinking of flour specifications, 
one must appreciate the necessary 
tolerances and reasons for variations. 

Coming back to flour this crop year, 
we emphasize that protein level in 
both the spring and winter wheat 
crops will average higher this year 
than in 1958. Hence, there will be a 
slight increase in protein level as 
more mills go over onto 100° new 
wheat. Because of the high ash in the 
western two thirds of Kansas, we be- 
lieve most flour will test at least .01 
to .02% higher in ash and perhaps 
more, 

Mixing time, as given by flour mill 
laboratories, is the time the flour 
needs when the curve drops from the 
maximum consistency which is nor- 
mally 500 units. The MTI, or me- 
chanical tolerance index, is the drop 
measured in units five minutes after 
the peak. The faster the curve drops, 


the higher the MTT figure and the 
higher this figure, the weaker the 
flour. 

Again, I dwell on subjects with 


which you technical people are much 
more familiar than I, as a flour sales- 
man, but years of experience in at- 
tempting to properly serve the baking 
industry lead me to plead for under- 
standing and the realization that mills 
can only make flour as good as the 
wheat that is available, regardless of 
modern and changed milling facilities 
and methods. 

The change to variety and specialty 
breads of all kinds has brought new 
problems to flour millers and has 
changed our ideas as well as yours 
as to what is the best type of flour 
for a particular use under particular 
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conditions. The glorious and phe- 
nomenal growth of the baking indus- 
try has only been possible because 
flour millers could supply the flour re- 
quired by the baker at the right time 
and place. Now, as the population and 
the baking industry grows, millers 
must be in the position to spend the 
money to give you flour in bulk cars 
regardless of whether or not the rail- 
roads are in a position to furnish the 
proper cars. This is another common 
problem and, as such, should be un- 
derstood by all concerned. 


Sanitation Requirements 


Any thought or discussion on flour 
and the problems surrounding its con- 
version to bread must include consid- 
eration of changed sanitation require- 
ments. Flour mills are fully in accord 
with the philosophy that the Food & 
Drug Administration must be more 
and more active in its effort to be 
sure that bakeries, mills and, in fact, 
all food processors, are handling and 
manufacturing completely sanitary 
products. Today, every process of han- 
dling flour must be checked as care- 
fully as possible to avoid plant infesta- 
tion. It is important that every one 
who has anything to do with flour be 
fully acquainted with what is being 
done by the milling industry to insure 
that flour is clean and sanitary when 
packed and shipped from the mill. 

In recent years, all good flour mills 
have installed new sanitation and 
grain cleaning equipment including 
entoleters, aspirators and scourers 
All normal replacement equipment, as 
well as the new efficiencies, are made 
with careful consideration to the sani- 
tation problem. Manual fumigant 
dispensers have been replaced with 
centralized fumigation systems in all 
modern mills. 

Regular schedules of spot fumiga- 
tion are established so that each piece 
of equipment in each area is scheduled 
to be thoroughly cleaned and fumi- 
gated on a cycle considerably less 
than that of any insect cycle. Com- 
plete records must be maintained of 
the frequency in which each of these 
points is fumigated. Flours are 
checked for infestation by every mill 
laboratory and rechecks are made by 
independent samples at central labo- 
ratories. Regular inspection by out- 
side fumigant specialists is a matter 
of standard practice. All mills employ 
independent rodent control agencies. 

It is amazing to peruse the break- 








Walter Blanton 


NUTRITION ADDRESS — Walter 
Blanton, president of the Texas Grain 
and Feed Assn., will address the Texas 
Nutrition Conference Oct. 7. Mr. 
Blanton is vice president and general 
manager of Blanton Grain Co., Car- 
roliton, Texas, and a past president 
of the Dallas Grain Exchange. The 
conference will be held at the Me- 
morial Student Center on the Texas 
A&M College campus at College Sta- 
tion, Texas, Oct. 7-9. 
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down of costs of all fumigants and 
sanitation. This account in a modern 
mill indicates sanitation costs of at 
least 1'e¢ cwt. flour produced. Sani- 
tary engineers, who are cereal and 
chemical engineers, are responsible. 
Each individual plant has a sanitation 
superintendent. Vacuum systems are 
common in all mills both new and old. 
These are used not only for normal 
housecleaning but in the preparation 
for loading cars. 

Power brushes are used in the 
preparation of cars, and modern sys- 
tems include expensive and complete 
car cleaning equipment. This sanita- 
tion feature is only emphasized be- 
cause, today, flour leaves a modern 
mill clean and free from infestation 
and practically all signs of infesta- 
tion at shipping destinations can be 
shown to have developed while the 
flour is in transit. This is the rail- 
road's responsibility. 

Perhaps these many modern 
changes that must be understood in 
connection with flour have not re- 
sulted in any better eating bread, but 
they have contributed to the longevity 
of the American people and they are 
necessary 

You, who have to do with the opera- 
tion and management of bakeries, 
must appreciate and have confidence 
that the flour milling industry will 
find a way to give you the flour you 
need and want in proper condition and 
in the type of container best suited 
for your needs. The many problems 
involved in accomplishing this objec- 
tive must be understand and, in one 
way or another, must be paid for 

Thank you, gentlemen, and please 
understand that bread can be no bet- 
ter than the flour from which it is 
made and flour no better than the 
wheat from which it is milled. 

The search for perfection in flour 
must never end. Vigilance is the price 
of quality. Tests before wheat is 
bought, tests before wheat is milled, 
and tests after milling, both chemical 
and baking, are vital but cost money 

Flour millers recognize their re- 
sponsibility to give you the flour you 
want in the quantity you require, 
when and where you want it. To do 
this, we need to be sure the baking 
industry understands the cost of the 
flour and that bakers, in the long run, 
are only going to get in flour what 
they pay for. 
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Another Record 
Feed Grain Supply 
Seen for 1959-60 


WASHINGTON — Another record 
feed grain supply is in prospect for 
1959-60, states the September feed sit- 
uation report of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. This production re- 
flects another generally favorable 
growing season and a 5% increase 
over 1958 in total acreage expected to 
be harvested. 

In brief, here’s what USDA sees in 

the current situation and outlook for 
feed grains and concentrates in the 
way of supply and usage: 
@ The 166-million-ton crop of feed 
grains indicated Sept. 1 would be 5% 
above last year’s record and more 
than a fourth above the 1953-57 aver- 
age. The carryover of feed grains into 
1959-60 is expected to be up around 
15% over the 59 million tons in 1958- 
59 even though total disappearance 
has been at a record level. Domestic 
use in 1958-59 is estimated to be 
about 11% over 1957-58 and exports 
about a fourth higher. 


@ The total 1959-60 supply of feed 
concentrates, including feed grains, 
by-product feeds and wheat and rye 
to be fed livestock is estimated at 263 
million tons, 7% over 1958-59. Al- 
though domestic use and exports are 
expected to continue heavy in 1959-60, 
some further increase in the total feed 
grain carryover is in prospect at the 
close of the 1959-60 season. Larger 
stocks of corn are expected, but a sub- 
stantial reduction in oats stocks and 
some decline in barley stocks appear 
likely. 
Production Ahead of Use 

Total utilization of feed grains has 
increased substantially in recent 
years, but it has failed to keep pace 
with production increases. A record 
consumption high of 149 million tons 
was reached in 1958-59. This figure is 
12% above 1957-58 and a fifth larger 
than the 1953-57 average. About 124 
million tons of this total were fed to 
livestock. Utilization is expected to 
continue heavy in 1959-60, and it is 


‘ely it will exceed the high level of 
8-59. 
Corn—The 1959 corn crop was esti- 
ited in September at 4,382 million 
shels, 15% ahead of last year’s rec- 
i crop. With a record carryover of 
‘50 million bushels in prospect for 
t. 1, the supply for 1959-60 would 
il about 5,933 million bushels 
me 662 million bushels above the 
998-59 supply. 
Oats—Supplies of oats for 1959-60 
now estimated at 1,464 million 
hels, 16% below last year’s bumper 
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crop. The 1959 crop of 1,075 million 
bushels is 24% below the 1,422 mil- 
lion produced in 1958, but the total 
carryover of oats on July 1 (369 mil- 
lion bushels) is a record—44 million 
above last year’s July 1 carryover. 
Oats prices probably will continue 
higher than normal relative to corn 
prices during 1959-60. 

Barley—It is estimated that the 
barley supply is now at 621 million 
bushels, 31 million bushels less than 
for last year but 126 million above the 
1953-57 average 
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Up until the mid-1940's, the 
wheat and flour requirements of 
B-azil were met largely by imports 


from Argentina, the U.S., Uruguay 
and Canada. Competition from pro- 
duction in Brazil itself was insignifi- 
cant. During the five-year period end- 
ing with 1945, for example, the coun- 
try depended on imports for 85% of 
its requirements. During the preced- 
ing five-year period, it depended on 
them for 88%. 

In the meantime, 
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Brazil’s Future as a Wheat and Flour Producer 


By LEO J. SCHABEN 


What is the future of wheat production—and flour milling—in 
Brazil? The country's wheat expansion program has been highly success- 
ful, but probably not as spectacular as official figures indicate . . . flour 


milling capacity has increased greatly in the past 20 years to a position 
of excess. These are just a couple of the problems to which answers are 


now being sought. 


population growth, industrialization, 
labor movements from rural to urban 
areas, higher incomes and improve- 
ments in purchasing power and die- 
tary standards resulted in a large in- 
crease in total requirements—and in 
imports. This constituted a serious 
drain on foreign exchange supplies. 

In order to carry out its industrial 
expansion, Brazil needed all of the 
foreign exchange it could get, espe- 
cially dollars, for capital goods, raw 
materials and equipment that could 
not be produced at home. The govern- 
ment, therefore, decided to embark 
upon a wheat expansion program to 
reduce the country’s dependence on 
imported wheat. Its success is indi- 
cated by the fact that production was 
expanded from the 1935-39 average of 
135,000 metric tons to a peak of 1.1 
million tons in 1955. 

Since then, it has gone down some, 
but further increases may be antici- 
pated. They will be at a much slower 
rate, however, because of increasing 
costs and competition for use of the 
land for other agricultural enter- 
prises. Moreover, production is not 
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likely to increase as rapidly as con- 
sumption. At the current rate of pop- 
ulation growth, requirements may to- 
tal 4 million metric tons by 1970. 
There is little likelihood of production 
increasing enough by that time to 
take care of more than 30% to 35% 
of the needs. The balance will have to 
be imported. 
Production Factors 

Only a relatively small part of 
Brazil possesses the combination of 
soil, climatic conditions and _ topo- 
graphy suitable for wheat. Production 
is confined almost entirely to the 
southern part of the country; in fact, 
about 85% of the crop is grown in the 
State of Rio Grande do Sul, the south- 
ernmost state. About nine percent is 
grown in adjoining State of Santa 
Catarina on the north, and virtually 
all of the rest in Parana and Sao 
Paulo 

Within these states, wheat produc- 
tion is an important agricultural en- 
terprise in two distinct geographical 
sections. One is known as the zona 
colonial and the other as the zona de 
campo. Both have their own particu- 
lar characteristics—different kinds of 
soil, farming practices, land tenure 
systems, and such. 

The government embarked upon a 
wheat expansion program in the late 
1930's, establishing the Servico de Ex- 
pansao do Trigo (Wheat Expansion 
Service) to implement the program. 
This agency has met with remarkable 
success. 

In the expansion program, chief 
reliance is placed on the incentive of 
a minimum price to growers. The 
government itself does not purchase 
home-grown wheat. Instead, it op- 
erates a system under which each 
year’s commercial crop must be pur- 
chased by mills at not less than a 
specified price. 

In order to assure sale of the crop 
at the desired price, the Wheat Ex- 
pansion Service each year fixes a to- 
tal wheat quota for each individual 
mill. It also fixes the minimum quan- 
tity of national wheat a mill must 
purchase, and the supplementary 
quota of foreign wheat it may pur- 
chase within its total quota. A mill 
may purchase more than its specified 
quota of national wheat but not less 
Wheat importation is the sole prerog- 
ative of the government. Foreign 
wheat now is sold to mills by the gov- 
ernment at approximately the same 
price as the minimum which mills 
have to pay growers for national 
wheat 

Details of the price support pro- 
gram for the 1958-59 crop were pro- 
mulgated in a decree of the Minister 
of Agriculture published in the gov- 
ernment’s Diario Official on Nov. 12, 
1958. The principal features of the 
decree follow. 

3 Having in mind the country’s pro- 

duction of wheat and its consump- 
tion needs, the Wheat Expansion Ser- 
vice shall set the quotas of national 
wheat to be acquired by mills as well 
as the supplementary quotas of for- 
eign wheat which will be assigned to 
them during 1959 
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9 Mills may buy more than their 
* allocated quotas of national] 
wheat, but any quantities purchased 
in excess of those quotas will be de- 
ducted from their quotas of foreign 
wheat. 
Mills failing to subscribe fully to 
their quotas of national wheat 
must make up the deficit with foreign 
wheat, after the entire national crop 
has been placed, against payment of 
Cr$85 per 60 kilos over the selling 
price set by the government for im- 
ported wheat. 
Results of Expansion 
The country’s wheat expansion pro- 
gram has been highly successful, but 
probably not as spectacularly so as 


PDP PPP LP 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Mr. Schaben is 
with the grain and feed division of 
the Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. The ac- 
companying article comprises excerpts 
from his report as published by FAS 


in booklet form. 
PPI IST 


the official figures would indicate; for, 
according to Brazil's wheat and flour 
trade, acreage and production figures 
since the 1930's have been too high.* 
Official estimates of the Ministry of 
Agriculture show that the area 
planted to wheat in 1955 was 614% 
greater than in 1935-39, and that pro- 
duction was 713% greater. Because of 
belief that official acreage and pro- 
duction figures during the past 25 
years have been too high, the trade 
now usually adjusts them downward 
for purposes of a more realistic deter- 
mination of supplies and _ require- 
ments. 

Since then, production has declined 
because of unfavorable weather and 
disease damage. The official prelimi- 
nary estimate placed the planted area 
for the November-December, 1958 
harvest at 1,291,454 hectares (3.2 mil- 
lion acres) and the crop at 1,154,514 
tons (42.4 million bushels). The Min- 
istry of Agriculture subsequently an- 
nounced that the crop. probably 
amounted to only 450,000 tons (16.5 
million bushels). Trade estimates 
place it at an even lower figure 

Brazilian Consumption 
purchasing power as a 
result of industrial expansion and 
movement of workers from rural to 
urban areas to take advantage of bet- 
ter employment opportunities has re- 
sulted in a gradual upgrading in the 
average Brazilian diet during the past 
two decades. This trend is expected 
to continue. 

There is, of course, a great varia- 
tion in diets among the various popu- 
lation groups and geographic areas of 
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the country. Diets of the lower- 
income families are largely mandioca, 
rice, beans, corn, potatoes, and fruits 
and vegetables supplemented by a lit- 
tle meat and fish. But the upward 
trend in per capita incomes in large 
centers of population is resulting in a 
more diversified diet, including more 
wheat products as well as more meat 
and dairy products. 

Although apparent per capita dis- 
appearance of wheat shows occasional 
short-term reductions, either because 
of important difficulties or short do- 
mestic crops, the trend has been defi- 
nitely upward. To the extent that offi- 
cial production figures plus imports 
are indicative of effective demand, the 
country’s over-all wheat consumption 
has more than doubled. Despite great- 
ly increased population, apparent per 
capita disappearance increased from 
the 1936-40 average of 29 kilos (63.9 
pounds) to a peak of 47 kilos (103.6 
pounds) in 1955, an increase of more 
than 62%. 

Official figures on commercial avail- 
abilities of flour (i.e., millings from 
home-grown and imported wheat plus 
flour imports) afford additional evi- 
dence of the trend. These show that 
apparent per capita disappearance of 
flour increased from the two-year 
(1939 and 1940) average of 25.4 kilos 
grain equivalent to 48.6 kilos grain 
equivalent in 1955 

Because of a reduction in domestic 
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wheat production and a somewhat 
lower level of imports, apparent per 
capita disappearance has declined 
since that time. Largely as a result 
of a very poor crop harvested at the 
end of 1958, total supplies in 1959 are 
not expected to be large enough to 
permit an average disappearance of 
more than 35 kilos per capita despite 
expectations of substantially in- 
creased imports. This, however, is not 
likely to be more than a temporary 
setback. 

Wheat yields in Brazil are relatively 
low. Using official area and production 
figures for the 5 years ending with 
the 1954 crop, it appears that yields 
averaged only 11.7 bushels per acre 
During the same period, they aver- 
aged 18.2 bushels in Argentina, 14.8 
bushels in Uruguay, 20.6 bushels in 
Canada, 17.3 bushels in the U.S., and 
17 bushels in Australia. Yields un- 
doubtedly can be increased with de- 
velopment and use of higher-yielding 
varieties, greater use of fertilizers, 
adoption of appropriate crop rotations 
and attention to soil erosion. 

Several good varieties have been 
bred by Brazilian geneticists for sow- 
ing in Brazil. Breeding thus far has 
been largely on the basis of selecting 
for higher yields, standability and re- 
sistance to rust. Little or no work 
has been done as yet on the develop- 
ment of varieties for milling quality 
Most of the Brazilian crop is a medi- 


TABLE 1. Flour: Production Imports, Total Supply, ond Apparent Per Capita Consumption, 1939-58 


Commercial! milling* 
Wheat lour 


Year milled? produced 


imports$ 
Metric tons 


Apparent 
consumption 
per capita 
Kilos 


Total 
supply* 


Popu- 
lation# 
Thousands 


Flour 





774,948 
675,247 
734.428 
866,052 
826.477 

,022,192 
937.795 
242,863 
296.920 
326,853 
682,784 
032.198 
119.596 
016.715 

073 
719 
‘744 


1939 
1940 
194) 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


026,010 
902,852 
975.425 
094,707 
,077,342 
270,274 
184,083 
313,450 
367,922 
425,126 
892,89! 
348 458 
465,28! 
355,620 
966,767 
1,515,626 
2,585,000 
2,075,815 168 
2,190,241 566 
**2,300,000 ++1,686,000 


imported wheat 
do Brasil 


*+National and 

tComercio Exterior 
Fazenda 

“Disregarding stocks 

RAnuario Estatistico do Brasil 

**1958 allocation to flour mills 

+tEstimated 


Diretoria 


1958 


+27 
*As reported by the Servico de Expansao do Trigo 


Estatistica 


738 
029 
962 
609 
588 
84! 
693 
268 
157 
219 
749 
661 
129 
334 
664 
476 
797 
649 


808 
693 
752 
88 | 
852. 
095 
‘079. 
487. 
758. 
729 
B16 
039, 


686 40,289 
276 41ii4 
390 42,069 
661 43.069 
065 44 
033 45 
488 46 
131 47 
077 48, 
072 49 
533 50, 
859 5! 
182.725 52 
111,049 54 
505.737 55. 
307.195 57 
(060,541! 58 
634.837 59 
957 630,522 6! 
200 ##1.713.200 62 


Anuario Estatistica do 
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Brasil, 1958 
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TABLE 2. Brazilian Flour Mills: Number and Reported Daily Milling Capacity and 


Wheat Allocations, 
Grinding capacity 


No. of 


States mills Daily 


z 
° 


An 


1958 


1958 wheat quotas” 
Foreign 
Metric tons — 


nual? National 





183 
226 
107 

57 
966 
102 

54 
698 
040 
286 

4 


Para 

Ceara 

Rio Grande do Norte 
Paraiba 

Pernambuco 

Bahia 

Espirito Santo 

Rio de Janeiro 
Federal! District 
Minas Gerais 

Mato Grosso 

Sao Paulo ° 27 6 
Parana 28 
Santa Catarina 123 | 
Rio Grande do Sul 377 a 
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Total 576 19,7888 


*As announced by the Wheat Expansion Service 
@ year was not stated. Annual 


+Actual number of operating days in 
computed on basis of 250 days’ operation 
Wheat Expansion Service 


45,750 7 
56,550 9 


241 


2 


760 


644 


> 
é 


254 
1,121 


4,947 





398 13,87! 
145 17,146 
340 142 
329 366 
067 25! 
578 584 
195 112 
243 956 
935 503 
571 695 
200 4,125 
075 265,86! 490 
33,050 37,686 66! 
200 41,105 77,072 
450 181.347 340,026 


26,850 4 
14,400 2 
600 39 
75,675 44 
13,575 2 
74,650 28 
225 122 
71,550 i 
13,600 2 


177 
373 
800,000 1,500,000 
Ministry of Agriculture 

grinding capacity here 


200 2,300,000 


Ministry of Agriculture 


TABLE 3. Wheat: Quantities Milled and Flour and By-Products Produced, by Brazilian States, 1957 


State 


Wheat 


mill 


Para 

Ceara 

Rio Grande do Norte 
Paraiba 
Pernambuco 

Bahia 

Minas Gerais 
Espirito Santo 

Rio de Janeiro 
Distrito Federal 
Sao Paulo 

Parana 

Santa Catarina 
Rio Grande do Su 
Mato Grosso 


Total 


Anuario Estatistica 1958 


do Bras 


14 
28 
5 

8 
131 
117 
27 
8 
80 
405 
754 
72 
105 
423 
7 


2 190.241 


—_—————Production— 

Flour By-products 
— Metric 
653 4,098 
013 21 7.578 
795 a 1.525 
447 6 2,170 
286 101 28,525 
082 87 
349 20 7, 
02! 6 2 
825 62 20 
884 304 586 102 
880 572,547 185, 
065 53,874 18 
147 79,350 26 
559 269 Q07 
235 5.424 


ed 
tons — 


1,605,565 
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hard spring type. Only the Bage 
ety is said to be hard wheat. Pro- 

on of the latter is limited to the 
eme southern part of the wheat 
wing area 

Control of Bread Prices 

\n important factor in the upward 
id in wheat consumption has been 
government's policy of preventing 
bread from increasing 
ily as those for rival items in the 
An analysis of price relationships 
veen bread and other competing 
stuffs in specified cities from 1938 
igh 1955 shows that they gradual- 
became more favorable to bread 
s has been an important factor in 
consumption of bread 
1 other wheat products. In some in- 
ncees it has meant that substitutes 
e displaced altogether. However, 
still are required by law to 
flour that contains a five 
admixture of mandioca flour 


es of as 


increased 


iers 
duce a 
reent 
Food 
on to 


prices vary 
region, owing 
available supplies 


widely from re 
to differences 
distribution fa 
dietary standards, employ 
ment levels, and consumer incomes 
but in general they have moved up 
ward in recent years. Bread prices 
have moved up but not so much 


as prices for most other foods 


ities 


too 


Flour Milling Capacity 
Brazil's flour milling capacity has 
been greatly expanded during the past 
two decades. Reductions in flour im 
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ports and large increases in imports 
of wheat reflect the expansion. The 
country now has a total of 576 regis- 
tered mills with a reported combined 
grinding capacity of 19,788.8 metric 
tons of wheat daily 

Milling capacity is considerably in 
excess of requirements. Assuming that 
mills operate days a year 
(i.e., closed on Saturday and Sunday 
and other holidays), they would be 
capable of grinding 4.9 million metric 
tons of wheat annually at the 
ported daily capacity. However, ac- 
cording to the Wheat Expansion Ser 
vice, a total of only 23 million tons 
of national and foreign wheat 
allocated to mills in 1958. Thus, regis 
tered milling capacity was more than 
double the quantity of wheat which 
had to be ground 


only 250 


re- 


were 


the 
rvice has an 
ranting 


Recognizin 
Wheat Expansion S 
nounced its onrosition§ to 


the excess capacity 
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permits for new mills. This agency is 
obliged to fix annual allocations of na- 
tional and foreign wheat on the basis 
of registered milling capacity of in- 
dividual mills and actual needs of the 
country. Charges frequently have been 
made that mills tend to declare ficti- 
tious order to obtain 
larger quotas 

Most of the mills are located in the 
wheat producing states of Rio Grande 
do Sul, Santa Catarina, Parana, and 
Sao Paulo, which contain 33% of the 
population. These states 
555 registered mills 
with a reported combined grinding 
capacity of 13,011 metric tons of 
wheat daily. The largest mills are in 
the cities of Santos, SAo Paulo, and 
Santa Andre in the State of Sao 
Paulo; in Antonina and Curitiba in 
the State of Paranda; in Palegre, 
Pelotas, Passo Fundo, Urguaiana, and 
Erechim in the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul; and in Joinville Concordia, 
Mafra, Herval do Oeste, and Cacador 
in the State of Santa Catarina 


capacities in 


country’s 
have a total of 


Virtually all of the remaining 21 
mills are in the northern states where 
little or no wheat is grown. Their re- 
ported milling capacity is 6,778 metric 


tons daily. The largest mills there are 


in the Federal District; in Recife, 
State of Pernambuco; in Salvador, 
State of Bahia; in Niteroi, Barra 
Mansa, and Tres Rios, State of Rio do 


Janeiro; in Fortaleza, State of Ceara; 
in Belo Horizonte, State of Minas 
Gerais; in Belém, State of Para; in 
Natal, State of Rio Grande do Norte; 
in Joao Pessoa, State of Paraiba; and 
in Vitoria, State of Espirito Santo 
The wheat and flour requirements 
of those parts of the country must be 
either by shipments from 
southern Brazil or by imports. In for- 
mer years, a substantial share of the 
needs was met by imports of flour 
from the U.S., but with the develop 
ment of the Brazilian flour milling in- 
dustry more and more has been sup 
plied by local mills. Because of the in- 
adequacy of shippins and 
bringing in wheat and flour 
from Southern Brazil, it would appear 
to be 


supplied 


coastwise 


costs of 


advantageous to consumers in 


these northern markets if more of 
their flour requirements were im- 
ported directly from the U.S. The 
vast raw material resources of that 


part of the country and possibilities 








WOMAN MANAGER—Jerry Meath, 
Doughboy Industries, New Richmond, 
Wis., visits with Mrs. Alice Bertemes, 
elevator manager, during an 
house held recently for the new con- 
Taunton (Minn.) 
Elevator Co. Mrs. Ber- 


temes became manager of the eleva- 


open 
crete elevator at 


Cooperative 


tor in 1945. Since that time earnings 
have increased from $4,000 a year to 
$62,000 a year. The new elevator, with 
220,000 bu., 
boosts the firm's total grain capacity 


a storage capacity of 


to one half million bushels. 
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of expanding the two-way trade with 
the U.S. lends support to that thought. 

Brazil's wheat production undoubt- 
edly will increase further. The in- 
crease, however, will be at a slower 
rate than in the past. At average 
yields of 787 kilos per hectare (11.7 
bushels per acre), it would require 
almost 5 million hectares (12.4 million 
acres) to produce the anticipated 1970 
requirements of 4 million metric tons 
(147 million bushels). 

There is little likelihood that acre- 
age will be expanded to anywhere 
near that level by 1970. The peak 
area, reached in 1958, was 1.3 million 











hectares (3.2 million acres). Higher 
production costs, because of constant- 
ly increasing prices of land, rentals, 
labor, machinery, fertilizers, construc- 
tion materials, and other production 
requisites, are likely to dampen much 
of the past decade’s enthusiasm for 
wheat 

Success of the wheat expansion pro- 
gram thus far can be attributed large- 
ly to the operation of a guaranteed 
price for national wheat backed up by 
government control of imports. But 
the increase has been outbalanced by 
population growth and higher demand 
as a result of greater purchasing pow- 
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er and improvements in _ dietary 
standards. Thus, wheat imports have 
also gone up. The upward trend in 
consumption and imports is expected 
to continue 

Further increases in production will 
depend on competition of other agri- 
cultural enterprises for use of the 
land; adoption of soil conservation and 
efficient crop rotations; increased 
yields; reduction in production costs; 
provision of adequate credit; improve- 
ments in transportation and farm 
storage; availability of tractors, com- 
bines and other machinery; continua- 
and 


tion of the price support policy 
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*‘We have no magic formula for buying grain,” Jim 
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detect changes in quality.”’ 


Confirmed do-it-yourselfers before the word was 
coined, Bill and Jim have developed remarkably 
similar interests from different backgrounds. Bill, 
for example, “‘swept’”’ his way into the grain busi- 
ness in our old Nokomis elevator. He knows milling 
inside and out. For Jim, on the other hand, the 
world of grain evolved in snow-white labs with their 
orderly hedgerows of test tubes and the watchwords 
For years now, they’ve 
tackling each problem with 


“accuracy” and ‘‘quality’’. 
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> For Commander buyers, the “‘pit’’ is the ‘‘door- 
way to the mill.”’” The premium is on training and 
the ability to make decisions with an instinctive 
sureness of the kind of flour the baker wants. It’s 
here that Bill and Jim really swing into action as 
a grain buying team. 
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extent to which costs of a guaranteed try’s wheat production being ex- try’s economic and trade posi 
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Marketing of Cereal Products 
Through the Grain Exchange 


By Stanley N. Jones 


‘HE annual meeting of the Win- 
"| nipeg Grain Exchange provides 
an opportunity to review the circum- 
stances in connection with the mar- 
keting of cereal products of agricul- 
ture which are handled, in whole or in 
part, through the facilities of the ex- 
change, that is, wheat, barley, 
rye and flaxseed, produced on the 
prairies of Western Canada. My fel- 
low members are familiar with these 
circumstances, as are others who are 
students of statistics and of other in- 
formation bearing on the supply and 
demand of these important contribu- 
tions to world grain production and 


oats, 


sale; but the recounting of them will 
serve for record purposes 
Then, too, there must be recorded 
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the opening of the new St. Lawrence 
Seaway, which, within the crop year 
under review, became a reality crown- 
ing the efforts, hopes and dreams of 
many Canadians who visualized inland 
seaports from which their products 
would begin the journey to consumers 
everywhere in the world. 

It is also worthy of note that 
Argentina has reinstated the open 
market for wheat, ending govern- 
ment control of wheat marketing, 
which has been in effect for many 
years 

Another event of international im- 
port and consequence to participants 
in world trade in grain, which oc- 
curred during the year, was institu- 
tion of the European Economic Com- 
munity, within which six European 
nations set up one of the most chal- 
lenging economic experiments in his- 


tory, the creation of a single com- 
petitive market of more than 160 
million people, to unify the trade 


policies of the six nations, to do away 
with trade restrictions internally and 
to remove restrictions on movement 
of labor and capital. 

Reference should be made to other 
which have a bearing upon 
the economic welfare of Canada as a 
nation and upon each of us as citi- 
zens of this country. In particular, as 
exporters of agricultural products, 
our failure in the market- 
ing of cereal crops must of necessity 
occupy our attention at this time. 


Wheat Production 


factors 


success or 
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figure than for 1957, compared with 
the figure which for the six years im- 
mediately previous to 1957 averaged 
512 million bushels and reached a high 
point of 678 million bushels in 1952. 
Prairie oat production was slightly 
higher, at 238 million bushels; barley 
at 237 million bushels, was 30 million 
bushels greater while rye _ totals 
dropped by 1 million bushels to 5.5 
million. Flaxseed production increased 
from 18 million bushels to 23 mil- 
lions, about two-thirds of the highest 
total in the last decade, which was 
34 million bushels in 1956. 

During the crop year under review, 
with reduced production, it was an- 
ticipated that year-end stocks would 
have been reduced to more manage- 
able levels than had obtained in lat- 
ter years. However, along with re- 
duced production, there was a shrink- 
age in sales, so that on July 31, 1959, 


the Canadian carryover of a year ago, 
BBBDD II ™ 
EDITOR’S NOTE—Mr. Jones is 


president of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change. His address was delivered be- 
fore the annual meeting of that or- 
ganization which was held Sept. 23 in 
Winnipeg 
BBB II IS ™ 

639 million bushels, was reduced by 
only 90 million bushels, so that en- 
tering the new crop year 1959-60, we 
had in all positions, according to the 
estimate of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, of Aug. 19, 1959, 546 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat on hand 

Supplies of other grains on hand at 
crop-year-end were estimated to be 
119 million bushels of oats, 127 mil- 
lion bushels of barley, 8 million bush- 
els of rye and 6 million bushels of 
flaxseed 

Much could have been added to the 
statistical material in this review 
from a world standpoint, but these 
are the facts of life which confront 
Canadians as they examine today the 
most important item, the wheat sur- 
plus situation as it affects this na- 
tion 

In addressing oneself to the 
of preparing a crop-year-end 
impressed and appalled with 
the basically uneconomic state of the 
world wheat industry. In the face of, 
if not mounting at least continuing 
wheat surpluses, there is the paradox 
of greater production in historically 
importing nations, encouraged by sup- 
port legislation, bonuses, subsidies and 
protective devices, and the endeavor 
by exporting countries through gov- 
ernment action and monopoly con- 
trols, involving price management, to 
circumvent the market and maintain 
prices for the products under control 
this contributing to a further enlarge- 
ment of the surplus problem. As one 
contemplates this full circle, there 
are simple and basic questions which 


task 
talk, 


one 18 


come to mind 

First, what is the real market for 
Canadian wheat? 

There are two sources of buying 


home 
demand 


Canadian wheat 
and foreign 


power for 
consumption 
Canadian shown 
an increase 
consumption 
food 


livestock 


consumption has 
during the last decade, 
which includes human 
seed requirements and feed for 
an increase of approximate- 
million bushels in 1957-58 over 
the total figure of 1948-49 which was 
136 million bushels. 


ly 30 


There can be little hope of material 


increase in the demand for human 
consumption in the near future, de 
pending as it does upon population 


growth 
to year 
while 


Seed requirements from year 
move within a limited range, 
any possibility of further in- 
crease in use for livestock feed would 


seem to rest upon a greatly enlarged 
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and extensive livestock industry in 
this country, which of course has lim 
itations. 

It would seem, therefore, that our 
attention should be centered upon the 
foreign market, if we seek a real mar- 
ket for Canadian wheat. Canada has 
historically been a wheat exporting 
country, and any success in the pro 
duction of that grain in Canada is 
bound up in our ability to compete in 


the world market 
Many Competitors 
In that market Canada has many 


competitors; their numbers are on the 
increase because of subsidized wheat 
production in many countries. To the 
historically export nations, the US 
Canada, Argentina and Australia, 
there have been latterly added 
France, Spain, Mexico, Italy, Turkey 
and Sweden, not to overlook the po 


tential threat of Russian participa- 
tion. Subsidized exports, give-away 
operations, barter, long term agree- 
ments and other devices have had 
some impact upon Canada’s oppor- 
tunity to participate. However, it 
should be borne in mind that total 
world trade has increased by leaps 
and bounds since the end of World 
War II 


Between-the-wars world shipments 
averaged about 650 million bushels 


annually, while in 1958-59, according 
to the U.S. Department of Agricul 
ture, world wheat trade reached a 


total of almost 


double 


1,220 million bushels, 
the pre-war figure 
During the between-the-wars pe 
riod Canada occupied a commanding 
leading exporter, con 
tributing an annual average of about 
250 million bushels of wheat to world 


position as a 


shipment totals, about 40°. It will 
now be noted that in 1958-59 Cana- 
dian wheat in the amount of only 299 


million bushels was exported to othe: 
countries, 23.7 of total trade 

At this point, 
reference to it, as 
Canada’s relatively unsatisfactory ex 
port sales, I should like to remark 
upon American participation in wheat 
trade, involving, as it various 
disposal methods, other than com- 
mercial transactions. In the crop year 
just ended, U.S. export of 443 million 
including 141 million bushels 
of commercial dealings and despite 
the inclusion of 301 million bushels 
often described as “give-away” deals, 
represented only 36% of total world 
trade compared with Canada’s 24° 


because of repeated 


justification for 


does, 


bushels, 


An interesting computation is made 
by adding this 36° and this 24 


totalling 60°°, which would leave an 
amount of about 500 million bushels 
of commercial sales by other export 
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ers. It would seem reasonable to sug- 

gest that this market, almost equal 

in size to pre-war total world ship- 

ment, could leave a wide field for in- 

creased Canadian sales opportunities 
Record Examined 

An examination of the record in 
relation to Canada’s traditional 
customer, the U.K., produces rather 
interesting data bearing on our sales 
achievements. 

In the period between the great 
wars, Canada supplied Britain with 
50% of her total requirements. which 
included domestic production, 
pared with 36° for the six crop years 
1953-54 through 1958-59. Canada's 
share of British imports from export- 
ing countries for the earlier period 
was 64% which, in the latter period, 
declined to about 50%. 

A further search for 
reveals that, for reasons not too dif- 
ficult to understand and, I sugg 
that among them attempts by export- 
ing nations to maintain prices above 
world market may have had 
some bearing upon production deci- 
sions, domestic production in the U.K 
has risen from a pre-war annual av- 
erage of 56 million bushels to 100 
million bushels annually since 1953 


best 
com- 


information 


est, 


lev els 


As for the European countries that 
formerly were importers of wheat and 
who have latterly joined the ranks of 
exporting nations, there are indica- 
tions that their agricultural authori- 
ties took heed of these factors 
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Whatever the reasons and whatever 
the cause of the persisting imbalance 
in the world wheat industry, mem- 
bers of the grain trade are much con- 
cerned. not only because of the im- 
pact upon the marketing section of 
the industry, but upon the welfare of 
the prairie producer who watches the 
spread between his cash return from 
wheat production and his costs widen- 
ing unfavorably. This is particularly 
aggravating to farmers when they 
compare returns from wheat produc- 
tion with the recent general improve 
ment of income from sale of their 
other products 

The question now arises as to what 
can be done to improve the social and 
economic position of the prairie farm- 
er engaged in producing a commodity 
for an industry which, in latter years, 
has been in an uneconomic state 
it should be ap- 
casual ob- 


In the first place 
parent to even the 
server that Canadian agricultural 
marketing policy of the last dozen 
years has not improved the lot of the 
producer, and unless there is some re 
appraisal of policy and method, fur- 
ther deterioration in his circum- 
stances is indicated. It is also appar 
ent that the condition of affairs has 
had widespread impact upon the grain 
growing industry, as evidenced by the 
flight from farm to city in Canada 
over the past decade, a flight accord- 
ing to “Industry” the journal of the 
Canadian Manufacturers Assn., and I 
quote “a flight which has in fact as- 
sumed such proportions as to constl- 
silent rebellion.” “Industry 
continues: “Since 1948, the number 
of Canadians working on farms has 
fallen by more than 400 000” (from 1 2 
million to less than 800,000 today) 


most 


tute a 


The all-important fact in the prairie 
growers’ economic position is 
the lack of it 
he has to 


grain 
his income o1 
return for what 
income of the farmer is not 
mined by price alone but by 
times the number of bushels sold 

For farmers to be 
must receive not only a 
price for each unit of their production 
but. in addition, and what is of equal 
importance, they must be able to sell 
“all” they produce. I repeat, 
live, not on price but on income 
income means price multiplied by the 


the cash 
The 
deter 
price 


sell 


satisfied they 


reasonable 


farmers 
and 


numbers of bushels that are produced 
’ Farmers 
this 


and actually sold for “cash 
able to 


and when surpluses 


have not been do for a 


ong time, accum 


N 


a price of $1.60, the 
». 1 Northern wheat at terminal 

past five years, or a higher 
means nothing if the wheat is 


average 


old 


Ih 
¢ 


it 


rs 


I 


iSS8 


acreage devoted to Canadian 
production has averaged about 
llion acres for the past 10 crop 
and the average return pet 
as been 20 bu., yielding an ac- 


million bushels average an 


total 


for the 
bushels 


age annual exports 
period were 283 million 
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when added to annual domestic 
averaging 165 million 
an annual disappear- 
ance of about 448 million bushels, just 
about 40 millions short of our yearly 
production for the same period 

This statistical study has been quite 
intriguing in the attitude of 
students of situation who 
have it that have 
facing insurmountable barriers 
to the disposal of wheat supplies. It 
further brings to the fore the view- 
point so often expressed by members 


which 
consumption, 


bushels, show 


view of 
the 
appear 


some 
would we 


been 
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of the grain trade that relaxation of 
controls, easing of rigidities, disen- 
tanglement of inflexibilities in our 
present marketing method could have 
brought about the disposal of greater 
quantities of our surplus wheat. 
Area of Agreement 

Grain merchants are generally in 
accord that there are pockets of de- 
mand that have not been fully ex- 
plored, and which by use of small 
concessions and facilities for protec- 
tion against price change as provided 
by the organized commodity market, 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, could 
return dividends to producers through 
enlarged export sales of Canadian 
wheat 

The fundamental purpose of a mar- 
keting process, in whatever form, 
should be the selling of the producer's 


product in the greatest volume, at 


the highest possible price and at the 
lowest possible cost to him. I say 
whatever form, as on the prairies 


held as to what the 


varying views are 

form should be in shaping marketing 
policy and method. There are those 
who favor a government board and 


nothing more. Others advocate a 


producer-type board as a selling agen 
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y. Many others contend that the free 
market is the best form. To a goodly 
number “form” is the thing. They are 
more concerned with the form of the 
market method rather than with what 
it will or can do. 

As we contemplate the record of 
today’s marketing method with its 
restricted income return to prairie 
farmers, further limited by the deduc- 
tion of costs for storage and interest 
on wheat in surplus supply, and the 
narrow margin of only 40 million 
bushels a year between restricted and 
total income which sales of this mar- 
gin would have supplied, surely the 
time is long overdue for a re-examin- 
ation of long-held opinions that the 
organized market place does not work 
to the advantage of grain growers. 

Members of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange believe that every avenue 
should be explored and every possible 
means employed to recapture Cana- 
da’s position as leading world wheat 
exporter in the commercial market. 
It is quite obvious that the U.S. pro- 
gram, under Public Law 480, employ 
ing barter and other devices, will be 
continued; but I repeat that there is 
a wide field for expansion of Cana- 
dian participation in the area of com- 
mercial transactions, now served by 
countries other than Canada, supply- 
ing wheat of inferior quality to our 
own, in which the use of the futures 
contract and the cash market of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange would be 
of considerable assistance. 

However, it should be clearly under- 
stood that a policy or device designed 
to achieve sales in highly competitive 
markets cannot be expected to per- 
form other functions that are far re- 
moved from the selling operation, 
such as the equating of income distri- 
bution to producers, which the pres- 
ent method attempts to do. 

For too long the idea of requiring 
the market process to do two jobs has 
been accepted as the proper course; 
that is, to dispose of wheat and at 
the same time guarantee a minimum 
price for farmers—two tasks which 
no marketing group, governmental or 
private, can perform with one vehicle. 


Basic Price Needed 

The farmer should have a_ basic 
price level guarantee that will keep 
him solvent, yet not so high that he 
produces for the government rather 
than for market demand; but a guar 
antee which will ensure that the ef- 
ficient farmer on good land can re- 
main in business. This cannot be done 
by trying to fix an artificial price 
relative to world values which the 
consumer is asked to pay, for it could 
be too high to perform the function of 
price--to move wheat into consump- 
tion. This has been the method em- 
ployed, and price has been prevented 
from performing its function, while 
producers and latterly taxpayers as 
well, have had to pay the 
carrying unsold wheat. 


cost of 
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The problem of marketing wheat 
has not been and cannot be solved by 
a single treatment—by trying to ar- 
bitrarily fix prices. As has been noted 
earlier in this address, there has been 
removed from the marketing method 
at the selling stage the desirable and 
necessary attribute of flexibility, re- 
sulting in the situation as it now ob- 
tains, with consequent decline in 
world prices. Food products must 
meet competition in world markets or 
remain in the bins and on the farms 
of the producing nation. Whatever the 
form of support may be, it should be 
divorced from the marketing process, 
which would permit the product to 
enter the stream of distribution 
through the market place and even- 


tually reach the dining table of the 
consumer 
If we are to solve the companion 


problem of adequate income guaran- 
tees for farmers when prices are too 
low, the impact of such declines must 
be spread through the whole economy 
and not be allowed to fall upon the 
wheat producer alone as it has until 
recently, since the end of the war. 
First Great Need 

The first great need is for a highly 
efficient marketing process and meth- 
od which will move wheat into con- 
sumption. Members of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange hold the view that 
the organized commodity market can 
best perform that function. There is 
the need for government pro- 
grams to give farmers a measure of 
security, programs to protect farm 
income when and if world prices, 
which can clear supplies, are not suf- 
ficient to assure adequate returns to 


also 


growers. The management of price 
alone cannot satisfy these two vital 
needs. 

Several years ago, True D. Morse, 


Secretary of Agriculture 
said, “Surpluses should 
not be dealt with as problems, but 
as opportunities. Leadership needs 
frankly to admit failure, to the ex- 
tent that it fails to successfully move 
abundant production into use when 
there are unsatisfied needs around the 
world.” 

In Canada we have the problem of 
surplus, hence the opportunity to do 
something about it. I pray that we 
have the leadership to grasp the op- 
portunity but first, and I quote Mr 
Morse, ‘Leadership ‘needs frankly to 
admit’ that present sales methods are 
ee for the task.” 


then Under 
in the US., 
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Plan to Rebuild Mill 
At Vermillion, S.D. 


VERMILLION, S.D.—Plans are be- 
ing made for rebuilding the feed mill 
of Bartlett & Co. here, which was 
destroyed Sept. 12 in a fire which also 
burned the Bartlett elevator and ad- 
jacent buildings of the Farmers Ele- 
vator Co. Losses in the blaze were 
estimated at over $500,000. 

Don Peterson and Carl Reed, 
managers of Bartlett & Co. operations 
at Vermillion, announced that tem- 
porary steel bins will be erected and 
that arrangements have been made 
with other feed mills to manufacture 
feed to meet the Bartlett sales com- 
mitments. 


iS THE STAFF F 


co- 


The Bartlett firm recently installed 
considerable new equipment in the 
plant, which serves feed distributors 
throughout a wide area of eastern 
South Dakota. The mill produced 
more than $1 million in formula feeds 
last year 

Rebuilding of the feed mill will 
Start as soon as possible, company 
officials said. The Farmers Elevator 
Co. also plans to rebuild 
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International Milling 
Announces Promotions 


At North Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY International 
Milling Co. has announced two pro- 
motions in its traffic department at 
North Kansas City. 

New traffic manager for the com- 
pany’s southwestern division is How- 
ard E. Johnson, former assistant 
southwestern division traffic man- 
ager. He replaces O. W. Fry who has 
resigned from the company 

Edwin J. Williamson will move 
from the company’s headquarters in 
Minneapolis to Kansas City as traf- 
fic manager for the North Kansas 
City plant. 


Mr. Johnson has been with Interna- 
tional since 1951. He held various 
traffic positions in Minneapolis and 


Kansas City prior to becoming assis- 
tant southwestern division traffic 
manager in 1959. 

Mr. Williamson is a graduate of 
Ithaca (N.Y.) College. He began with 
International in Buffalo in 1955 and 
also worked in the company's traffic 
department at Detroit before moving 
to Minneapolis as assistant traffic 
manager 





Rules Amended 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ments to the grain and feed 
trade rules of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Assn. 
were approved at the annual 
meeting held here recently 

Grain Trade Rule No. 38 was 
amended to read as follows 

“Unless otherwise specified 
or agreed to, a buyer is entitled 
on each car of grain, to one in- 
spection with diversion privi- 
free of tariff charge. Any 
subsequent stop for inspection 
and/or diversion shall be for 
buyer's account 

“Buyer is 
each car of 


Amend- 


lege, 


entitled on 
grain to one transit 
privilege (storage and/or pro- 
cessing) via the route available 
from seller's point of origin, in 


also 


accordance with the tariff in 
effect, to the buyer's billed des- 
tination 

“Charges lawfully collected 
by the rail carrier accruing 
from failure of the seller to 
furnish billing carrying such 


privileges shall be for account 
of seller.” 

Grain Trade Rule No. 37 and 
Feed Trade Rule No. 22 per 
taining to transportation§ tax 


were cancelled as obsolete.’ 
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Additional Funds Needed for Straube 
Memorial Scholarship House at K-State 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Addi- 
tional contributions for the Oscar 
Straube Memorial Scholarship House 
at Kansas State University will be 
needed if the program is to go for- 
ward as scheduled in 1960 

This 
university officials outlined the status 
of the scholarship house program, es- 
tablished in memory of the late Oscar 
Straube, who was president of Pay 
Way Feed Mills in Kansas City and 
an active industry leader in the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Assn., Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
other groups. 

The program calls for the purchase 
and furnishing of a fraternity house 
at K-State, and this house is then to 
be used by 45 qualified students in 
feed technology and related fields who 
will operate the house themselves and 
not have to pay rent. 

$25,500 More Needed 

K-State officials said that $13,000 
has been contributed but that the goal 
is $38,500. This, they said, means that 
if the scholarship house is to become 
a reality, interested companies and 
individuals will have to assume the 
responsibility for 14 additional rooms 
in the house at a cost of $25,500. 

The program for “permanent 
scholarships” through the memorial 
scholarship house was initiated last 
fall by a donation of the Straube 
family and other donations of friends 


was indicated last week as 


Then last spring, an industry com- 
mittee—headed by J. C. North of 
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Nutrena Mills, Inc., and Dean Mc- 

Neal of The Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis 
began seeking donations of the 

“permanent scholarships.” 

Companies were asked to “buy” and 
furnish various rooms in the scholar- 
ship house, with costs for the reoms 
ranging from $1,000 to $5,000. Each 
room will bear the name of the donor. 

The Endowment Assn. at the uni- 
versity entered into a contract with 
the Kappa Sigma fraternity to pur- 
chase and take possession of the 
fraternity house on May 30, 1960, it 
was explained by Kenneth M. Hey- 
wood, director of endowment and de- 
velopment at the university. During 
the three months before the start of 
the 1960 fall term, it is hoped that 
the house can be put into “first class 
condition” for the first group of 
Straube scholarship recipients in the 
fall. 

R. I. Throckmorton, former dean of 
agriculture at K-State and now asso- 
ciated with the endowment office, 
noted that contributions for the 
Straube house made a good start but 
then declined. 

“As of this date,” he said, “contrib- 
utions have been received for eight 
rooms in the amount of $13,000. If 
this facility to assist in increasing the 
number of men preparing for work in 
the field of feed technology is to be- 
come a reality, it will be necessary 
for interested companies and indivi- 
duals to assume responsibility for 14 
additional rooms at a cost of $25,500.” 

Contributors 

Companies which have “purchased”’ 
rooms to date are the Walnut Grove 
Products Co.; Nutrena Mills, Inc.; 
Ralston Purina Co.; Albers Milling 
Co.; The Pillsbury Co.; Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Inc., and Central Soya 
Co.-MecMillen Feed Mills. 

“It is hoped that when the house 
becomes available in June, 1960, funds 
will be available to complete the pur- 
chase of the property, furnish the 
rooms and purchase kitchen and din- 
ing room equipment,” Dean Throck- 
morton said. “It is essential that the 
university know early in 1960 whether 


hips tor 








scholarship house will be a reality 
that fall because the scholarship 
mmittee will award the scholar- 
1960-61 during the second 


‘mester of the current academic 


ar 
Need Cash Scholarships, Too 
Dean Throckmorton pointed out 
it the establishment of the house 
| not eliminate the need for cash 
olarships in feed technology 
Although the Oscar Straube Me- 
rial Scholarship House will be a 
it aid in encouraging worthy 
ing men to study feed technology 
ause of the reduced costs of ob- 
ning an education,” he said, “it will 
eliminate the need for cash 
holarships. For example, it would 
1t be possible for a married student 


Aged agit 
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to live in the scholarship house, re- 
gardless of need for financial assist- 
ance. Also, in the case of out-of-state 
students, the higher fees would make 
it desirable, and in some cases neces 
sary, to provide a cash scholarship in 
addition to the privilege of living in 
the house 

“Some companies are well aware of 
continuing 
scholarships for students in feed tech- 


the necessity of cash 


nology. For example, in the past, 
Ralston Purina Co. has been providing 
$3,200 annually for eight scholarships 
The university has recently been as- 
sured that cash scholarships will be 
continued by the company after the 
scholarship becomes available 
in such amounts as experience and 
need indicate will be required to pro- 
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vide well trained men for the in- 
dustry.” 
Priority Outlined 

Officials indicate that feed tech- 
nology students will have first priority 
in using the house and then certain 
other students will be eligible to be 
assigned to any remaining rooms. 

Dr. James A. McCain, president of 
the university, said: “The priority or- 
der for the assignment of students to 
the scholarship house is this: First 
priority will be given to students ma- 
joring in feed technology, second 
priority to students majoring in other 
animal industry fields, and_ third 
priority to students majoring in other 
departments in the School of Agricul- 
ture 

“To express it another way, if 45 
students of above average academic 
ability planning to major in feed tech- 
nology applied for admission to the 
house, all 45 would be assigned, there- 
by filling the house. If only 10 such 
students apply, then the remaining 35 
places will be assigned first to stu- 
dents in animal, dairy and poultry 
husbandry, and next, to students in 


agriculture. If all applicants from 
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these fields are screened and there are 
still vacant places, then they will be 
filled by the assignment of students 
majoring in other branches of the 
university. 

“In the case of the Straube house, 
as with all other types of scholarship 
assistance available to our students, 
the selection of students will be 
cleared through a central scholarship 
committee.” 

When the program was announced, 
it was explained that savings to stu- 
dents, made possible by free rent and 
operation of the house themselves, 
will amount to about $400 a year. This 
is equivalent to the average yearly 
cash scholarship. 

Dr. McCain said that with competi- 
tion among industries for better col- 
lege graduates increasing, the scholar- 
ship house program can be a valuable 
help to the feed industry in encourag- 
ing more qualified students to study 
feed technology. 

“This is a unique and effective 
way,” Mr. North said, “for any com- 
pany to help the feed industry and at 
the same time earn the lasting grati- 
tude of a large number of deserving 
students for years to come. Many of 
these men are likely to become the 
next generation of industry leaders.” 


——GREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


U.S. Vessels Below 
Foreign Registries 
In Lakes’ Tonnage 


BUFFALO— The American fleet of 
freighters in operation on the Great 
Lakes is taking a back seat to ocean 


vessels and Canadian ships in the 
flow of grain from the head of the 
lakes 


reported by the Lake Car- 
shows that for the season 
vessels of U.S. registry 


Tonnage 
riers Assn 
to Sept. 1, 


took only 151) grain cargoes, or 
13.257, while foreign ocean ships ob- 
tained 301 loads or 26.4% of the lake 
grain trade 


The same situation prevailed during 
August when the grain trade was the 
bright spot in the lake tonnage pic- 
ture due to the decline of ore ship- 
ments as a result of the steel strike 

US transported only 40 
cargoes compared with 62 for foreign 
ocean ships and 115 for the Canadian 
fleet 


vessels 
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‘Slight Error’ Turns 
Banker into Baker 


Strange twists of fate have done 
many things to many lives. One of 
them made a hungry customer drop 
into a Kensington restaurant where 
he had never been before, only to 
be haunted by the face of the propri- 
etor who periodically glanced at him 
rather like a detective trying to fit 
someone into his rogues’ gallery. 

After a little while, the mutual dis- 
cornfort became unbearable. The ice 
of suspicion was broken and it was 
agreed that they had met somewhere 


before. But they both “toured the 
world” before the horrible’ truth 
emerged. The proprietor had been 


sub-manager of a bank in Australia 
where the customer had kept his 
pittance. Indeed, there had been a 
time when the restaurant proprietor 
had authorized a modest overdraft 

Then was told (by the proprietor) 
the story of fate in her most puckish 
mood: 

“How did I get into this business? 


Simple. When I went into the Army, 
some mug at camp asked me my 
trade. Rather resentfully, and with 
false pride, I replied banker. After 
some months in the cookhouse, I 
found out why I was there. Some 
other mug couldn't decipher the writ- 
ing and assumed that I was a baker 


bakehouse, cookhouse, catering 
Simple as that 

“So I resolved to try it out on mys 
own as something learned the hard 
way much more exciting than bank- 
ing. I find my banking psychology 
very useful. Haven't slipped yet 
cashing a check for customers,” con- 
cluded the proprietor Manchester 
Guardian Weekly. 


eee 
GRIST MILL STILL STANDS— 
The first grist mill built in Box 


Elder County, Utah, is still standing 
The structure was erected at Willard 
in 1851-52 by James and Moroni Cole, 
who used rock and sturdy timbers 
which are still held together by 
wooden pegs and square, homemade 
nails 


The mill is located two miles west 


toward Great Salt Lake, near the 
highway on the south bank of Wil- 
lard Creek 

In the svring ef 1858, when the 
\rmy was marching toward Utah, 
th Mormons, under a  “scovched 
earth” policy, prepared the mill and 
the Cole home for burning if neces- 
sary 

Moroni and James Cole piled sac 
of flour from the mill high in a cov- 


They hoisted the women 
and youngsters upon the flcur to ride 


ered wagon 


to Provo. After moving south the 
Coles never returned to Wi lard 
James settled near Provo and Moroni 


in Richmond 


The grist mill of the p'oneers was 
built well, and it st''l stand a’ ’ 
with mary tales of its he!p in picnecr 
life 

One of the remantic stories, re 
lated by Lucy Frank Wheeler, tells 


how Moroni and James helped rescue 
the belated Willie and Martin Hand- 
cart companies crossing the plains 
from Nauvoo, IIl., to Utah 


September 29, 1959 
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“As 


Jomorrow 


One night on the way, miller 
James dreamed they met the emi- 
grants and that he saw a beautiful 
girl wearing a green veil, whom he 
married. Impressed with the dream, 
he related it to the wagonmaster but 
was told he would find no beautiful 
girls in green veils among the half- 
frozen, starving emigrants. 

When the miller met the company, 


however, he noticed a girl with a 
green veil tied over her fur cap to 
keep her face warm. ‘That's my 


dream girl,” he exclaimed. They were 
married and spent the winter at Ft 
Bridger. 


Goodby Water Power 


After some 80 years of operation 
by water power, the Rock Falls 
(Wis.) Mills has switched to electric 
motors. Only the feed grinder is left 
on the “wheel,” a turbine enclosed 
in the bottom of the dam. 

The dairy and poultry feed plant 
has been owned by the Durand 
Farmers Union for some time, with 
Ben Sneen as manager. Its first 
owners were known as Snieder and 
Bunck, who operated the mill at 
least 80 years ago. They were fol- 
lowed by Dan Andrews, the operator 
until 1932, when Wesley Smith pur- 
chased the plant. Mr. Smith operated 
the mill until its purchase by the 
present owner. 

In addition to its milling operations, 
the Rock Falls Mills provided elec- 
tric power to the community from 
1926 to 1939, when an electric 
operative brought in its lines. 

Flour milling was once an impor- 
tant part of the business done by 
the mill, and the millstones used in 
the operation were removed only this 
summer. 

The building is of a type becoming 
increasingly rare, with a framework 
of heavy square timbers secured by 
wooden pins 


co- 


large 
SHIPPING RECORD FORECAST 
CHURCHILL, MAN If predic- 
tions are realized, a new grain ship- 
ping record will be realized again this 
season. It is anticipated that 58 ships 
will clear from this Hudson Bay port 
with close to 21,500,000 bu. Approxi- 


S THE STAFF F LIFE 


mately 13,000,000 bu. had cleared for 
overseas by Sept. 17. There is still 
a'most another month to go before 
navigation closes at this northern 


During the 1958 season of navi- 
cleared with 19.- 
to overseas markets 


port 
ration, 55 
500.000 bu 


vessels 
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Bemis to Construct 
New Plant Near 
San Francisco 


ST. LOUIS—Bemis Bro 
has announced plans for the con- 
struction of a new, one-story manu- 
facturing plant in the San Francisco 
Bay area. The plant, expected to be 
completed in late spring of 1960, will 
be built in Newark, Cal., and will re- 
place the company’s San Francisco 
plant. 

The 


occupy 


Bag Co 


modern structure, which will 

155,000 sq. ft. of a 17-acre 
tract, will of the key produc- 
tion units for the company on the 
West Coast, according to F. G. Bemis, 
the firm's president 

Mr. Bemis described the new fac- 
ility as “another step in the com- 
pany’s program to increase production 
efficiency and level of output for the 
expanding packaging requirements of 
the West.” 

The new plant will 
multiwall, burlap, cotton 
and waterproof laminated-textile 
bags. It will be the seventh new 
Bemis plant built in the past six 
years. 

The company’s first factory in San 
Francisco was built in 1897 but was 
destroyed in the great earthquake 
and fire of 1906. Bemis then built the 
present structure, which will be va- 
cated, in 1907. Sales offices, presently 
located at the plant, will be relocated 
in downtown San Francisco 

The company has also acquired two 
new subsidiaries this year: Morgan 
Adhesives Co., Stow, Ohio, and Rose 
tibbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., Har- 
rison, N.J 
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International Names 


Assistant Manager 


NEW YORK—M. C 
eral sales manager of International 
Milling istern division 
has announced the promotion of 
James H. Kallestad to the position of 
assistant division manager vithin 
that division 

Mr. Kallestad is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota with a de- 
gree in economics. He began with 
International in 1952 in the traffic 
department 

In 1954 he 


Alvarez, gen- 


Co's ec sales 


was promoted to man: 
ger of scheduling for the com 
pany and in 1956 he became admin 
istrative bakery 
Minneapolis. In 1958 he 1 
ternational’s New York 
sistant to the general 


order 


assistant in 
noved to In 


office is as 


sales 


} 
Ssaies m 
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JAPANESE WHEAT HARVEST 
TOKYO Japanese officials 
mate the wheat h: this vear at 
1.412.000 ns aga nst 1.281 000 


esti 
rvest 


tons 
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Stack 3 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Sept. Sept 
18, 25 
——i959-—— 1959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
44% 39 40 
38% 26% 35% 


Allied Mills, Inc 
Allis-Chaimers 
Am. Bakeries 50% 
Am. Cyanamid 654 54 
A-D-M Co 49/2 
Border 88'2 
Cont. Baking Co 55% 
Pfd. $5.50 1072 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 
Crown Zellerbach 
Corp 
Pfd. $4.20 
Dow Chemical 
Gen. Baking Co 
Gen. Foods Corp 
Genera Mills r 
Pid. 5% 
Merck & Co 
Monsanto Ch. Co 
Natl. Biscuit Co 
Pid. $7 
Pfizer, Chas 
Pillsbury Co 
Procter & Gamble 
Quaker Oats Co 
Pid. $6 
St. Regis Paper Co 
Std. Brands, inc 
Sterling Drug 
Sunshine Bisc Inc 
Victor Ch. Works 
Ward Baking Co 
Pfd. $5.50 
West Va. Pulp & 
Paper Co 


Stocks not traded 

Asked 

$7 Pfd 86 87 
37% 37% 

$8 Ptd 140 142 

Pfizer, Chas., Pfd 94 96 

Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd 92% 94 

St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd 93 96 

Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd 87/2 92 

Victor Ch. Works., $3.50 Pfd 74 76 

West Va. Pulp & Paper Co., Pfd 95 98 


Corn Pr. Ref. Co 
Cream of Wheat 
General Baking Co 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
Sept 
i8 
——i1959—— 1959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bis< Corp 10% 6 Ma 8 7% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y 
Pfd $5 1022 97 97 
Wagner Baking Co 5a 2'/ a 4 
Stocks not traded 


Sept 
5 


Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y 34'/2 35 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 73a 76 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Sept. Sept 
1 i8 
1959 1959 
Close Close 
5.00 4.50 
56's 


~~~ 1959 —— 
High Low 
Canada Bread 5.50 4.00 
Pid. B 58 55 
Can. Bakeries 
Can. Food Prod 
A 
Pfd 
Cate 
8 
Cons. Bakeries 
Dover ind 
Pid 
Federal Grain 
Pid 


Gen 


Food, A 


ske of the Woox 
Ptd 

Maple Leaf Mig 
Pfd 

McCabe Grair 
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E. D. Griffin Elected 
To Allied Mills Board; 
F. H. Blough Promoted 


CHICAGO—E. D. Griffin has been 
ected to the board of directors of 
Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, to succeed 
late J Quinlan, former board 
mber and executive vice president 
election took place at a recent 
ied Mills stockholders meeting in 
ago 
T. Murphy, chairman of the 
and J. Leroy Welsh, president 
*r-Welsh Grain Co., Omaha, Neb., 
re reelected to the board. No other 
ectors’ terms expired at this time 
\t a meeting of the board, follow 
the stockholders meeting, F. H 
ugh, assistant general production 
anager, elected vice president 
nd general production manager 
Mr. Griffin is a graduate of the Uni 
Illinois, and was a membet 
the Purdue Poultry extension staff 
prior to going with Wayne Feeds at 
Ft. Wayne in 1926. After servin 
many years as assistant to A. G 
(Chick) Philips, Mr. Griffin succeeded 
him as general sales manager in 1948 
and was elevated to vice president in 
charg 1951 


Mr. Griffin is a 


was 


rsity of 


e of sales in 


member of the 
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Feed Manufacturers Assn 
board of directors, serving on the 
executive committee, and of the 
AFMA sales executives committee. He 
is a member of the Chicago Rotary 
Club, Chicago Farmers Club and 
serves on the board of the University 
of Illinois Foundation, and as a direc- 
tor of the Illinois 4-H Club Founda- 
tion 

Mr. Blough joined the company in 
1928 as an assistant in the accounting 
department at Ft. Wayne 

From 1934 to 1943, he was office 
manager and head of the accounting 
department of the Century Distilling 
Co., a subsidiary of Allied Mills at 
Peoria, Tl! 

After spending time 
ing department at Peoria, 
fice manager and insurance 
ment manager at Chicago, he served 
as plant manager at Omaha from 
1952 to 1957, at which time he re 
turned to Chicago as assistant general 
production manager 
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ANGELITE—cake flour 
COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 
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October 


Oct. 2-3—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec., Richard Schmidt, 
Centennial Mills, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 


Oct. 4—Kansas Bakers Assn.; fall 
meeting; Allis Hotel, Wichita, Kan- 
sas; sec., L. A, Haslar, Box 918, Pratt, 
Kansas. 

Oct. 4-6—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall meeting, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Har- 
old K. Wilder, 5 8S. 12th St., Richmond 
19, Va. 


Oct. 9-10—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Van Cleve Ho- 
tel, Dayton, Ohio; sec., John Money, 
Quaker Oats Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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Oct. 11-13—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn., annual convention, Shera- 
ton-Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; 
sec., Albert J. Wohlleb, 1814 Green- 
wood St., Louisville, Ky. 


Oct. 183—Iowa Bakers Assn.; fall 
meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; sec., Earl F. Weaver, 
6416 Colby Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Oct. 15-16 — National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., King Cotton Hotel, 
Greensboro, N.C.; sec., Rondal M. 
Huffman, 1694 Board of Trade Bldg., 
141 W. Jackson Bilvd., Chicago 4, 
Til. 


Oct. 16-17—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, fall 
meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 


511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Oct. 17—District 6, Association of 
Operative Millers, Owosso, Mich.; 


sec., Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich. 


Oct. 17-21 — American Bakers 
Assn., annual meeting and conven- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, TIL. 


Oct. 18—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ul.; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 23-24—District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Sheraton-Mt. 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; sec., 
Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., Depew, 
N.Y. 


November 


Nov. 2—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
fall convention, Hartford, Conn.; sec., 


Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 18, Conn. 
Nov. 6-7—District 11, Association 


of Operative Millers, Hotel Robert E. 
Lee, Winston-Salem, N.C.; sec., Wil- 
liam A, Prince, Jr., Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Nov. 138-14 — District 18, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Royal Alex- 
andra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; sec., 
Gerald Dennehy, Merck & Co., Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

Nov. 14—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
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Nov. 16-17—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention for members 
only, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; sec., William E. Bowman, 120 
Boylston St., Rm. 902, Boston 16, 
Mass. 


December 


Dec. 12—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George Smut- 
ny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


1960 


January 


Jan, 9-12—Ohio Bakers Assn., Com- 
modore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 15-16—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 
fornia Mill & Equipment Co., San 
Mateo, Cal. 

Jan. 24-26— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., golden anniversary convention, 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
sec., Theo Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jan, 30—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Jan. 3$1-Feb. 2—Potomac States 
Bakers Assn, convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec., Ed- 
win C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


February 

Feb. 5-7—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, annual stag outing, The 
Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mary 
Stanley, Box 175, Rockingham, N.C. 

Feb. 26-27—District 11, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Hotel Ro- 
anoke, Roanoke, Va.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston Salem, N.C, 


March 


March 6-10 — American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Hl. 

March 31-April 2—Southern Bak- 
ers Assn., 46th annual convention; 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Florida; Benson L. Skelton, Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


April 


April 1-2—Texas Grain and Feed 
Assn., annual convention, Shamrock 
Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 406 Ft. Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

April 1-2—Southern Bakers Assn.; 
annual convention; Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, Hollywood, Fla.; sec-treas., 
Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bidg., 26 Cain St., N. W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga, 

April 5—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Div., No. 
4; Annual Assembly; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec.treas., 
J. Kenneth Irish, 69th St. Theatre 
Bldg., Room 107, Upper Darby, Pa. 

April 18-30—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; Sponsored by Associated 
Retail Bakers of America; chmn., 
Gordon Nash, 735 West Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, Il. 

April 22-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; annual convention; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
5326, Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 

April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
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Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bidg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 


May 


May 1-5—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Ray Tarleton, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

May 9-10—Iowa Bakers Assn.; an- 


nual convention; Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Earl 


F. Weaver, 6416 Colby Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
May 8-11—Millers National Fed- 


eration, annual convention, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., 
John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, IIL. 

May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting, The Plaza, New York; sec., 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill.; sec., BBI, Harry 
D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 

May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; annual convention 
and exhibition; Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec, sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, IL. 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show, Sheridan-Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


June 

June 23-27— Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


July 


July 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

———SREAD if THE STAFF r Lire 
SALES OFFICE MOVED 

CHICAGO—-The Chicago offices of 
the Day Sales Co. have been moved 
to 2937 W. Touhy Ave. District man- 
ager in charge of the Chicago office 
is D. James Dowd, who handles sales 
in northern Illinois, northern Indiana, 
southern Wisconsin and eastern Iowa 
The Day Sales Co. is the sales sub- 
sidiary of The Day Co., Minneapolis 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS—Pictured are members of the committee for public 
relations and education appointed by Madison Clement, president, Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. They are John A. Wickland, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., Minneapolis; Ray Bohnsack, Farm Bureau Services, Inc., Lansing, 
Mich.; William Pearce, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis; George Greenleaf, Ohio 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn.; Ron Kennedy, F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis 


(chairman); Robert Skinner, Western Grain & Feed Association 


of Iowa; 


George Forrester, the Forrester Grain Co., Toledo, Ohio, and William C. Theis, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City. Mr. Clement said that the new 
committee would meet a need of the trade in building better public relations, 
combating incorrect and adverse publicity directed at the trade, and in pro- 
viding the means to work with land-grant colleges and other agricultural 
institutions to improve the training of young people interested in opportunities 


presented by the grain and feed trades. 





West Virginia Pulp 


Planning Expansion 


NEW YORK— West Virginia Pulp& 
Paper Co.’s multiwall bag division is 
expanding its manufacturing facili- 
ties and intensifying product devel- 
opment work, Sheldon Y. Carnes, re- 
gional manager, reported recently at 
a sales conference for the division's 
representatives in the New York and 
Columbus, Ohio, districts 

Mr. Carnes emphasized the custo- 
mer advantages of West Virginia's 
basis weight reduction program de- 
signed to capitalize on the strength 
and toughness of the company’s Won- 
derwall bags. ‘“These bags, made from 
Kraftsman Clupak paper, lower cus- 
tomer costs by enabling them to use 
multiwall bags of a lower 
weight. In addition to savings in ship- 
ping and handling expenses, the Won- 
derwalls reduce breakage and 
downtime in packing operations,” he 
contended 


basis 


also 


The meeting was conducted by T 
L. Jones, regional sales manager, and 
was designed to keep salesmen up-to- 
date on developments in Clupak pa- 
per and the multiwall bag market 
Hewitt Welsh, vice president of Clu- 
pak, Inc., also participated 

A similar 
sentatives from 
City and Minneapolis 
held in Chicago Sept. 28 


meeting for sales repre- 
the Chicago, Kansas 


districts was 
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Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 
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SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 
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ing mixing. This important feature is 
a distinct advantage in cake mixes, 
general purpose mixes, and specialty 
mixes such as those for cinnamon 
rolls, pizza shells, muffins, doughnuts, 
and bread sticks, Dr. Kachikian 
stated. In such products as dough- 
nuts, cakes and other sweet goods 
he added, the use of GDL also im- 
proves texture, volume and flavor 

L-lysine, Dr. Kachikian pointed out, 
is one of the eight essential amino 
acids—-the building blocks of protein 

which the human body cannot 
manufacture, but must obtain from 
an outside Cereal and grain 
foods, though they are among the 
most important items in the daily di- 
et, are inferior in protein value to 
animal foods such as meat, fish and 
eggs. Cereal proteins are particularly 
weak in l-lysine, Dr. Kachikian noted, 
and this in turn impairs the body's 
ability to use those amino acids which 
are present 

Supplementing cereal foods with ly- 
sine—particularly those foods, such 
as bread, cookies and cakes, which 
are eaten in large quantities by chil- 
dren—helps to convert the protein 
deficiencies of such foods into nutri- 
tional “plus values,’’ Dr. Kachikian 


source 


said 


AACC Section 
Elects Officers 


KINGSTON, OKLA During the 
joint meeting with the operative mill- 
ers, the cereal chemists of the Lone 
Star Section, AACC, took time out to 
elect new officers. Succeeding George 
W. Schiller, the Pillsbury Co., as 
chairman was Don Hatch, Campbell 
Taggart. Don Abbott, Oklahoma State 
University, was elected vice chairman 
and Tate, American Foods, 
Inc., succeeded Ed Vaupel as secre- 
tary-treasurer 

Plans were announced for the two 
groups to hold a similar joint meeting 
in the fall of 1960 


NEBRASKA 


Ger rge 








the promotion and consumption of 
U.S. wheats in foreign markets 

In taking this position, Mr. Hope 
is hitting the bullseye, since the big 
export interests something 
akin to a big department store with 


operate 


from all over the world on 
They are prepared to 
all grain at prices which 
t grade, quality, availability 
transportation factors 
brief, the wheat growers are 
ng to keep constantly before 
reign buyers the availability of 
wheat at all times. In so doing, 
do not intend to intervene in 
rchandising of grain by export 
merely wish to make 
in that the foreign importers 
know that U.S. wheats are a 
i thing at all times, all things 
equal 
Hope told the Nebraska grow 
that his association is currently 
to learn the truth about de 
U.S. wheat to foreign na- 
topic has hotly 
troversial issue between the pro 
icer groups and the export trade 
h holding stubbornly to its posi- 


shelves 


iny or 


resis, but 


mes of 


s. This been a 


Responsible grain exporters reiter- 
ite that foreign buyers are thorough- 
vy familiar with U.S. grade standards 
ind that, with few exceptions, they 
btain precisely what they pay for 
barring outright fraud 

Some wheat growers, however, are 
not fully convinced that this is the 
case and some of them have publicly 
denounced the grain trade for what 
has been termed “skinning grades 
through the addition of foreign ma 
terial which did not develop at the 
farm level 

Import Check 

Mr. Hope told the meeting that his 
ciation has engaged the services 
ndependent foreign supervisory 
ranizations to make a comprehen 
sive examination of wheat deliveries 
from U.S. ports to reconcile destina- 
tion quality against the U.S. federal 
rrade export certification at the point 

of shipment 

Perhaps this venture on the part 
of the wheat growers may lay to rest 
the cloudy which has 
existed for Several years 
ago, the largest buyer of soybeans in 
Western Europe told this 
that his company had bought a cargo 
of yellow soybeans, U.S. Grade No. 2 
had received in that 
content of 20% A_ federal 
grade inspector emphatically denied 
that such a delivery could have been 
except through a fraudulent co 
federal inspector 
which 


controversy 
some time 


reporter 


and cargo a 


maize 


nM ice 
operation of a US 
Such are the exaggerations 
have been talked about 

If the wheat growers can nail down 
the truth of this situation, it alone 
will be of material benefit to all con 
cerned 

The wheat directing 
their zeal at meeting problems which 
the export trade has known about for 
disturb 


growers are 


+ 


some me. But this does not 


25 


or dampen the vigor of the Nebraska 
growers group in its desire to promote 
the use of Nebraska wheat. And all 
the state groups are equally alert to 
such opportunities 

The Hope olive branch extended to 
the grain trade, suggesting a meeting, 
major gesture towards coopera- 
tion. It now remains for some crys- 
talizing force to bring about some 
formal meeting. It that the 
next move is up to the grain trade 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 
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cause some buyers to enter the mar- 
ket in the near future. 

Nothing developed in St. Louis to 
stir up interest in soft wheat flour 
buying. Sales were limited to small 
lots, principally to trade that seldom 
books ahead and operates on a re- 
placement basis. Volume was esti- 
mated at 20% of mill capacity. 

Country selling of soft red wheat 
was light but substantial quantities 
were offered by terminal elevators to 
make room for storage of beans and 
corn. Demand was narrow and even a 


lowered premium failed to attract mill 
interest to any extent. 

Quotations Sept. 25, St. Louis: 
Family flour top patent $5.85, top 
hard $6.55, ordinary $5.75; cake $6.65, 
pastry $4.60, soft straights $4.70, 
clears $4.35; hard winter short patent 


$5.60, standard $5.45, clears $5.20; 
spring short patent $5.95, standard 
$5.85, clears $5.80; Chicago: High 
ratio flour $6.2576.84, short patent 


$5.6076.19, clears $4.654 4.85; cookie 
and cracker flours, cottons $5.20, 
papers $4.90. 
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Flour Sales Light 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


A very small volume of flour buy- 
ing was reported in the Texas and 
Oklahoma areas, but Texas mills 
shared in the government relief order 
and in the export business with the 
United Arab Republic for shipment 
the last half of October. 

Directions and running time were 
reported good and expected to con- 
tinue into this week. Running time 
averaged five days. 

Prices on family flour 
changed, bakery flours 
dropped 5¢ 

Quotations Sept. 25, Ft. Worth: 
Extra high patent family flour $7.20 
“#7.40, 100-lb. cottons; bakers flour, 
unenriched, $5.45@5.55, first clears 
$4.454@4.55, delivered Texas common 
points; Oklahoma City: Family short 
patent $6.70@6.90, standard $676.20; 
bakery unenriched short patent $5.63 
5.73, 95% short patent $5.5375.63; 
straight grade $5.48@5.58; truck lots 
higher on all grades. 


Flour Output Dips 
On Pacific Coast 


The Pacific Northwest flour output 
declined a little. Millers are awaiting 
the expected purchase of about 54,000 
metric tons of flour by Indonesia. It 
is anticipated that Saigon will be in 
the local market about the middle of 
October for 11,000 tons of flour. The 
volume to the Philippines increased a 
little but, generally speaking, the for- 
ward bookings on export flour are not 
heavy at this time. 

Buying interest of bakers declined, 
with most reported in a good supply 
position. Quotations Sept. 25, Port- 


were un- 
and clears 


land: High gluten $6.85, all Montana 
$6.45, clears $6.60, Bluestem bakers 
$6.43, cake $6.92, pastry $5.92, pie 
$5.57, whole wheat $6.20, graham 
$5.69, cracked wheat $5.65, crushed 


wheat $6.30; Seattle: Family patent 
flour, 100 lb. carlots cottons for 5 and 
10-lb. sizes $9.54; pastry flour, 100 Ib 
carlots cottons $4.95. 


Flour Production 
Steady at Buffalo 


Flour output at Buffalo held at a 
good level as mills expedited export 
orders in the face of a_ threatened 
longshoremen’s strike along the East 
Coast and Gulf ports. Shipping inter- 
ests were reported to be holding little 
hope that an agreement could be 
reached before the strike deadline set 
for Sept. 30 


Flour sales were quiet last week, 
with a few cars sold here and there 
Small amounts of flour were sold on 
a p.d.s. basis 


Spring wheat flour edged up 1¢ and 
Kansas backed down 5¢. All other 
types of flour were unchanged 

Shipping directions increased and 
September will end as the best month 
for directions since the start of the 
new crop year 

bakeries report have 
a sharp upturn since the ad- 
vent of cooler weather and the return 
of children to school. Sales are off, 
however, in some sections of this city 
and its suburbs, populated predomi- 
nantly by striking steel workers 


Local sales 


staged 


A flood of cheap Canadian bread is 
still making inroads on local 
volume of local bakeries 


sales 


Flour output was below a week ago 


ind a year ago. Two mills put in a 
full 7-day week; one worked 625 days; 
one 6 days and the remaining two 


mills worked 5 days 
[wo mills increased their 
time from a week ago by 1 day; 


running 
one 
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cut its output by %-day and the re- 
maining three mills held steady. 

Quotations Sept. 25: Spring family 
$6.62, high gluten $6.33@6.53, short 
$6.0346.23, standard $5.93@6.18, 
straight $6.13, first clear $5.45@5.85;: 
hard winter short $5.71@6.12, stand- 
ard $5.56 @6.02, first clear $5.26@5.35: 
soft winter short patent $6.96@7.16, 
standard $5.8046.46, straight $4.95@ 
5.34, first clear $4.45@ 4.84. 


Canadian Flour Buying 
Slightly Improved 


Domestic buying of Canadian flour 
was reported slightly improved at 
Toronto-Montreal with prices un- 
changed, while trade was moderate at 
Winnipeg and Vancouver with prices 
steady and stocks ample for imme- 
diate needs. The general tone was sea- 
sonally steady with some trade in soft 
wheat flour reported. 

Quotations Sept. 25, Toronto-Mont- 
real: Top patent springs for use in 
Canada $6.20@6.30 in 100 Ib. cottons, 
less cash discounts, mixed cars, with 


15¢ added for cartage where used; 
bakers $4.95@5 in 100 Ib. papers, less 
cash discounts with 15¢ added for 


cartage where used. For bulk delivery 
deduct 12¢. Winnipeg: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Ft. Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boun- 
dary, cotton 100’s, $6.15 6.35; second 
patents, cottons, $5.9046.10; second 
patents to bakers, paper 1000's, $4.80 


@5 (bulk 12¢ less). All prices cash 
carlots; Vancouver: First patents 
$6.45, bakers patents $5.05 papers, 


$5.15 cottons; Ontario pastry to the 


trade $6.80; Ontario cake $7.15 
Overseas Markets 


Export Activity 
Shows Improvement 


Export activity was a little above a 





week ago. The Italian ship Capo 
Faro took on a cargo of 727 tons of 
government surplus flour at Buffalo 


Sept. 23. It was part of 5,000 tons of 
Buffalo-milled flour being sent to Italy 
and Greece 

flour picture 


some slight 


The Canadian export 
during the week showed 
improvement. Best tone was shown in 
the Philippines market where Cana- 
dian shippers foreign ex- 
change permits for a considerable ton- 


received 


nage of flour 

These permits were charged to 
third quarter quotas but due to the 
lateness of the Central Bank in 


Manila in issuing the import permits 


the flour will be shipped the early 
part of the fourth quarter. Reports 
from Manila indicate that fourth 


quarter allocations will be fairly large 
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but no amounts have been indicated 


so far MILLFEED GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Business to Japan in special grinds ‘ ; — e . . 
along with general trade to Malaya Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


was reported fair. Trade with Central “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ee ee ee ee a CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
While western mills are operating sacked $48@49 
less than capacity on a five-day week St. Louis: Millfeed prices continued 
export clearances of Canadian flour tg move upward last week, the mar- 
have increased for the third successive ket displaying considerable strength 
week and for the seven days ended as a result of heavy buying Growing IT’S IN THE aa@eyiad 
Sopt. 24 steod at 768,800 cwt. com- concern over the threat of a dock 
pared with 370,500 ewt. the previous strike, which would interrupt export 
week and 189100 cwt. two weeks flour production, caused some of the 
earlier. In the seven day period ship-  jarger mixers to make generous pur- 
ments to International Wheat Agree- 











chases. 
ment countries climbed from 220 900 Other users, who had outwaited the 
cwt to 651.000 ewt while Class 2 market. were forced to scramble for 
flour exports at 117,800 ewt. were 24,-— supplies in a sold-out market. Much 
800 greater than the preceding week of the pressure abated by the end of 
Overseas business in soft wheat flour the week, but not until flour mills had 
was lacking due to price disposed of most of their millfeed pro- 
duction for the week ahead. Quota- 
Rye tions Sept. 25: Sacked bran $38@ 
, 38.50, shorts $47.75@ 48.25; bulk bran 


Rye flour sales continued slow. Al- $3: 22 5 ‘ $496 42 50 
: . $33 @ 33.50 $42 @ 42.5 - 
though there was no specific feature PP SI.IU, Shorts , mic 
dlings $36 @ 36.50 


to the market, occasional inquiries in- 
dicated the possibility of more buyer Boston: Millfeeds were higher in 
interest in the offing. Pending more the local market last week responding 
definite trade interest, mills and dis- to a slightly improved demand with a 
tributors continued to work against corresponding tightening of supplies 
the backlog. with directions fairly Buying activity was not extensive, 
rood ; however, and was generally confined 

Quotations Sept. 25, Chicago: White to small lots for immediate or nearby 
patent $1.6404.79, medium $4.44@ requirements. Bran advanced about 
$59 dark $3.954 4.04: Buffalo: White $1.50 on the sacked quotation, while 
§5.397 5.44. medium 85.190 5.24, dark bulk quotes gained slightly Middlings 


$4649 4.69: Pittsburgh White $5 20 advanced $3.50 on the sacked quote 2g CANADIAN 


15.29, medium $4.90 4.99, dark $423 and $4.50 on the bulk price 


i 149. rve meal $4.700 4.74; Minne- Quotations Sept. 26: Bran, sacked : 4" ta SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
' 


apolis: White $4.57@4.67, medium $46.50, bulk $39.50; middlings, sacked 
$4 3704.47, dark $3 8773.97 $50.50, bulk $44.50 

Buffalo: Demand was spotty for 
Catmeal millfeeds last week. Prices worked 

j higher but the rise stemmed more ROLLED OATS 
rade in rolled oats and oatmeal from technical factors than from any 
increase in mixer consumption. Mid- 
dlings were strong and shipping posi- 


continued steady across Canada at 
firm prices with stocks sufficient for 
present needs. Quotations Sept 26 tions were tight. The sacked differ- 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats in S0-m. cot ential on bran and middlings held OATMEAL 
tons $9.45 PI.00, O tmeal in 100-Ib steady at $7.50. The differential on | 

cottons $6.6546.90 in the three prai red dog widened to $6 from $5. Bulk 

rie provinces. All prices cash carlots and sacked bran ended $2.50 higher: 

Toronto-M mtre tl Rolled oats in 80 bulk and sacked middlings jumped 

Ib. cottons $5.65, oatmeal in 100 Ib $4.50; bulk red dog was unchanged 

cottons $7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal and sacked rose $1 


Quotations Sept. 25: Bulk bran 
$31.50 4 32, sacked $394 40; bulk mid- 


Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley dlings $37.50@38, sacked $454 45.50: e 
Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba bulk red dog $434 43.50, sacked $494 
Saskatchewan and Alberta I0.O0 ; 
Pacific Coast: The millfeed market 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba is weak due to ample feed grains from 


the new harvest and a lack of feedin Mills Limited 
> 4 eS F é acK oO eedaing 


interest. Quotations Sept. 25, Port 
land: Millrun $41 bulk, $43 sacked: 


W. S. KIMPTON & SONS middlings $49 bulk, $52 sacked: Seat- 


tle: Millrun $42 bulk, $45 sacked: 


Flour Millers standard middlings $50 bulk, $53 


sacked 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “GLUTEN Melbourne 














Canada: Except for a small increase 
in inquiries, interest in Western mill- 
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QUAKER OATS PLANT 
HIT BY FLOOD 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—A flash flood 
swept into the Quaker Oats Co. plant 
here Sept. 22, causing a shutdown for 
two days. Damage was not extensive, 
however, and production was resumed 
Sept. 24. 





feeds is about normal and sales aver- 
age for this season. The usual supplies 
are moving into British Columbia and 
eastern Canada at unchanged prices. 
Stocks are moderate. Quotations Sept. 
26, Winnipeg: Bran, f.o.b. mills, $32@ 
36 in the three prairie provinces; 


shorts $38@41; middlings $43@46. All 
prices cash carlots in sacks. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. Sept. 25, Toronto: 
Bran $45@48, shorts $494@50, mid- 
dlings $58@59, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. Vancouver: Bran $48, 
shorts $50, middlings $55, sacked. 
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OATS EXPORTS 

WINNIPEG—Only 377,000 bu. Ca- 
nadian oats moved into export chan- 
nels during August this year, and 71,- 
000 bu. of this went to the U.S. Clear- 
ances to the Netherlands totaled 164.- 
000 bu. and to Belgium 139,000 bu. 
The statistics branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners shows the 
mainder shipped to Jamaica. 
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Earle H. Greene 


Winnipeg Exchange 
Names Earle Greene 


As Board Chairman 


WINNIPEG Earle H. Greene of 
Cargill Grain Co., Ltd., was elected 
chairman of the board of governors 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange at 
the recent annual meeting here. Ross 
G. Wright, Scottish Co - operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd., and Barry 
J. Knight, N. M. Patterson & Sons, 


Ltd., were elected as vice-chairmen; 
Stanley N. Jones continues as presi- 
dent and R. S. Elliot as secretary- 


treasurer 
Members elected to the board for 


a two-year term were H. L. Eddy, K 
A. Powell (Canada) Ltd.; L. R. Fen- 
nell, broker; G. C. Griffin, Alberta 
Wheat Pool; R. S. Misener, Consoli- 
dated Shippers, Ltd.; George T. Rich- 
ardson, James Richardson & Sons, 


Ltd., and M 
fus Corp. 
Members continuing on the board 


O. Thomas, Louis Drey- 


for another year are: G. W. P. Hef- 
*felfinger, Jr., National Grain Co 
Ltd.; Charles Kroft, McCabe Grain 
Co., Ltd.; J. R. Lindsay, grain mer- 


chant; L. A. McCorquodale, Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd.; Morton Miller, 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., and C. H 
Smith, Smith, Vincent & Co., Ltd 
(The address of Stanley N. Jones, ex- 
change president, appears in full on 
page OO.) 

BREAD s ‘ 
RALSTON PURINA DIVIDEND 
LOUIS—tThe board of directors 
of Ralston Purina Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 30¢ a share on 
common stock, payable Dec. 11, 1959, 
to shareholders of record on Nov. 20, 

1959 
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BAY STATE BUILDING 
BULK FLOUR STATION 


WINONA, MINN. — Paul Miner, 
vice president in charge of sales, Bay 
State Milling Co., has announced that 
construction will be started immedi- 
ately on an advanced-design bulk 
flour station at Columbus, Ohio. The 
new plant will consist of a car unload- 
er and tank facilities, with the sifter 


and entoleter housed in a separate 
building. Construction will be com- 
pleted in about eight weeks. The 


plant is designed for future bulk tank 
additions as needed. A bulk trailer 
operation is planned to serve Bay 
State customers throughout the cen- 
tral Ohio area. 
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Joint Meeting 
Of AOM, AACC 
Groups Planned 


CINCINNATI The Cincinnati 
Section, American Association of Cer- 
eal Chemists, and the Ohio Valley 
District, Association of Operative 
Millers, will hold a joint meeting Oct 
9 and 10 at the Van Cleve Hotel, 
Dayton, Ohio 

On the program for Oct. 9 will be 
a trip through Loys Mill at Pyrmont, 
Ohio (The Miller, Sept. 22, page 3), 
with a reception and social hour from 


8 p.m. to 11 p.m. at the hotel. 
The opening sessions on Oct. 10 
will include an address of welcom« 


and a series of speakers: Emmett 
Loy, Loys Mill, on “Pneumatic Mill- 
ing’; James Tucker, supervisor of 
foods research, Victor Chemical 
Works, “Fundamentals and Applica- 
tions of Chemical Leavening”’; Austin 
T. Drake, Sturtevant Mill Co., 
ton, “Flour Refining, Impact Milling 
and Air Classifiers’; D. K. DuBois, 
manager of bakery services, Huron 
Milling Co., Harbor Beach, Mich., “A 
New Concept in Cookie Quality Con 
trol”; Fred Stein, F. H. Paul & Stein 
Bros., Inc., “Bolting Cloth Fact and 
Factors,” and Jack T. Wilson, Soft 
Wheat Quality Laboratory, Wooster, 
Ohio, “Reaction of Cake Flour Com 
ponents.”’ 

The sessions will be concluded with 
a panel discussion of new crop char- 
acteristics, with Howard Simmons, 
Midwest Laboratories, Inc., Columbus 
Ohio, moderating 


Bos- 
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Plant of Union Bag 
Damaged by Fire 


CHICAGO—-Damage 
$100,000 was caused by a 
swept through the plant of Union 
Bag-Camp Paper Corp. here Sept. 27 

The fire reportedly started among 
ples of corrugated paper in a stor- 
age yard adjacent to the building and 
then spread to the half-block-long 
structure. A warehouse in the plant 
contained 2,500 corrugated 
paper in rolls 
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GMI DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc 
clared a dividend of 30¢ a share on 
its common stock, payable Nov. 2 
1959, to stockholders of record Oct 
9, 1959. This is the 125th consecutive 
quarterly dividend on Mills 
common stock 


has de 


General 
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W. J. Brooking W. H. Cockburn 


WHEAT BOARD APPOINTMENTS — The Canadian 
Wheat Board has announced several appointments in its 
Vancouver office: W. J. Brooking, formerly general sales 
manager, is now Vancouver office manager, succeeding 
H. H. Smith, soon to retire. W. H. Cockburn becomes 
sales manager for coarse grains. S. W. Telfer becomes 
sales manager for wheat, and A. W. Cordon is now ex- 
ecutive assistant to the board. Mr. Cockburn was origi- 
nally from Toronto but received his education in Winni- 
peg, entering the grain business in 1928 with the N. Bawlf 
Grain Co. From 19338 to 1950 he was associated with 
Bunge Corp., Ltd. Mr. Telfer began his grain business 
career in 1924 on the staff of Canadian Cooperative Pro- 


Ss. W. Telfer 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A. W. Cordon 


dacers, Ltd., and was one of the first employees of the 
Canadian Wheat Boxrd, joining its sales department in 
1935. Mr. Cordon came to Canada in 1919, being originally 
from Nottingham, 
with the Union Bank of Canada and entered the grain 
business in 1922 with the export department of McLaugh- 
lin Grain Co. From 1926 to 1944 he operated his own 
grain brokerage business, and in 1944 joined the Canadian 
Wheat Board staff, serving first in the country operations 
department and later in sales. In other recent appoint- 
ments at Vancouver, D. D. Yates was named assistant 
sales manager and C. A, Gusberti as assistant sales man- 
ager of coarse grains. 


England. He accepted employment 
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Elevator to Service 
Deep-Draft Vessels 
Planned at Toledo 


TOLEDO— By the time the 1960 
shipping season opens, Toledo will be 
the only Great Lakes port with a 
waterfront grain elevator able to 
serve deep-draft ocean vessels, Harold 
Anderson, head of the Andersons, a 
Maumee grain firm, told the Lucas 
County Bar Assn 

In a talk, Mr. Anderson said he was 
referring to an elevator his company 
expects i.o build on land that is in the 
process of acquisition. Papers have 
not yet been signed deeding the land 
to his firm, he said 

The property is near the New York 
Central bridge over the Maumee 
River above the Anthony Wayne 
Bridge Water beneath the NYC 
bridge is of sufficient depth to make it 
unnecessary for dredging, Mr. Ander- 
son declared 

Plans are to go ahead with con 
struction during the winter so that 
the facility will be ready for opening 
of the shipping season next year 


29 


Ecuadoran PL 480 
Terms Amended 


WASHINGTON The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the amendment of Wheat Purchase 
Authorizations Nos. 29-14 and 29-15 
issued to Ecuador under Title I of 
Public Law 480 

The amendment provides for: (1) 
The purchase of wheat in bulk instead 
of bags; (2) delivery f.o.b. vessel, in- 
stead of c. & f. or cif. Ecuadoran 
ports or f.a.s. vessel U.S. ports; (3) 
new documentation for reimburse- 
ment, and (4) a reduction of the 
amount of each authorization 

Since the authorizations were 
amended to provide for purchase of 
bulk wheat, the documentation was 
amended to correspond with the doc- 
umentation required for shipments of 
bulk wheat 

Authorization No. 29-14 as amend- 
ed, provides for the purchase of $195.- 
000 worth (about 3,000 metric tons) 
of white wheat of the subclasses hard 
white, soft white, white club and 
western white, Grade U.S. No. 2 o1 
better 

Authorization No. 29-15 as amend- 
ed, provides for purchase of $259,000 
worth (about 3,800 metric tons) of 
wheat, Grade U.S. No. 2 or better 
Only the following wheat will be 
eligible for financing: (1) Hard red 
spring of the subclasses dark north- 
ern spring, northern spring and red 
spring; (2) hard red winter of the 
subclasses dark hard winter, hard 
winter and yellow hard winter, and 
(3) mixed wheat containing only the 
eligible wheat specified in (1) and (2) 


Ralston Purina Plans 


Feed Mill in Mexico 


ST. LOUIS—The Ralston Purina 
Co. has acquired a 15-acre tract of 
land in Monterrey, Mexico, for the 
construction of a chow mill, it has 
been announced by R. Hal Dean, 
president of the company’s interna- 
tional division 

Construction will start immediately 
The new plant is expected to be in 
production by next spring. It will have 
a capacity of approximately 50,000 
tons of Purina chows annually 

The Monterrey plant will be the 
company’s third chow mill in Mexico 
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Soil Bank Reserve Rate Determination 
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Method Changed by New Legislation 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. De- 


partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that the method for de- 
termining bas'c annual payment 


rates for the 1960 Soil Bank Con- 
servation Reserve program is being 
changed in accordance with new 
legislation recently approved by 
the President. 


payment rate 
farmer 


To permit necessary 
adjustments and additional 
participation, the deadline date by 
which farmers must apply for the 
establishment of basic rates has been 
extended to Oct. 9. The previous 
deadline was Sept. 30 


Following the determination of 
basic rates, farmers will have until 
Oct. 16 to apply for Conservation 


teserve contracts 
Changes Explained 

The new legislation supersedes the 
requirement in the 1960 Agricultural 
Appropriations Act that the annual 
payment rate in the 1960 Conserva- 
tion Reserve must depend on produc- 
tion history during the period 1955- 
59 on the land placed in the reserve 
That requirement has proved diffi- 
cult to administer equitably, particu- 
larly in areas where drouth and oth- 
er natural disaster have affected 
crop yields unusually during one or 
more of these years. In addition, ac- 
curate farm production records gen- 
erally are not available. 
the new law, 
1960 will be 


basic annual 
determined on 
the for 1959, with the 
productivity and value of the land 
for agricultural purposes as the chief 


Under 
for 
same 


rates 


basis as 
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factors. The basic rate may not ex- 
ceed 20% of the value of the land 
offered and may not be higher than 
the basic annual rate that would 
have been established for the same 
farm in the 1959 program. 

USDA anticipates that the return 
to the 1959 rate formula will bring 
into the program some farmers who 
have previously not requested rate 
determinations, particularly in the 
Great Plains wheat areas where there 
is great need for production adjust- 
ment. Such farmers now have until 
Oct. 9 to apply to their county ASC 
offices for a basic rate. 

In every case where a farmer has 
already been notified of his 1960 
basic rate and where the change in 
the law will result in a different 
rate, the farmer will be given a new 
notification. This will include the 
new basic rate for his farm and 
notice that he will have until Oct. 16 
to submit an application for contract 
on the basis of this new rate. In cases 
where the revised legislation will not 
result in a change in the basic rate 


for the farm, no “new” notification 
will be sent to the farmer. How- 
ever, he will also have the opportu- 
nity to file his application for con- 


tract up to the deadline on Oct. 16. 
Under the 
Program, a 


Reserve 
rate is 


Conservation 
basic per-acre 
determined for each farmer who 
offers land for the program. The 
farmer may apply for a contract at 
any figure below that basic rate 
In cases where acceptance of all! 
applications would exhaust available 
funds in a county or where more land 
is offered than it would be desirable 
to retire in one year, priority in ac- 


cepting offers will be based on the 
rate at which the farmer offers his 
land 

The purpose of annual payments 


under the Conservation Reserve is to 
bring about the withdrawal of crop- 
land from production, helping to ad- 
just total crop acreage more nearly in 
line with needs. Land placed in the 
reserve may not be cropped or grazed 
and must be protected with conserva- 
tion uses, USDA explains 
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Harry L. Withrow 


Named to Managerial 
Post with Igleheart 


WHITE PLAINS, N.Y.—Harry L 
Withrow has been named manager of 
purchases and elevator-commissaries 
for Igleheart Bros. mills effective Oct 
1, and will headquarter at Evansville, 
Ind. Mr. Withrow has been controller 
of the Evansville plant, which is a 
division of General Foods Corp., since 
1958. He succeeds Harold C. Altmans- 
berger, Evansville, who is planning an 
early retirement. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


In his new position, Mr. Withrow 
will serve Igleheart flour mills at 
Evansville and grain elevators at 
Carmi and Mt. Carmel, Ill., and at 


Cynthiana, Haubstadt, Hazelton, 
Montgomery, Patoka, Princeton, Vin- 
cennes and Washington, Ind 

Mr. Withrow joined General Foods 
in 1946 as an inventory clerk at the 
Evansville plant. After progressing in 
the controller's area, he came to 
White Plains and held supervisory 
positions in the financial area of the 
Jell-O division, then returned to 


Evansville in 1958. He is a graduate 
of Evansville College, with 
in business administration. 


a degree 
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DOUGHNUT PROMOTION—A unique “flannelgraph” sign kit and a booklet 
containing shop-tested merchandising ideas highlight Pillsbury’s “Fall Donut 


Days” promotional program. 


A series 


of posters and streamers in colorful, 


eye-catching autumn motif fill out the selection of sales boosters. The versa- 
tile flannelgraph is a 24x18-in. blue flannelboard with assorted white letters 
and numbers. This device permits the retail baker to advertise his own specials 


with ease, economy and the utmost impact in his store window or 


itop a 


showcase. Such key words as “feature,” “today,” “special,” “fresh” and “hot” 
are included for maximum effectiveness of the letters. The 25 doughnut mer- 
chandising schemes in the kit were selected from the top entries in Pillsbury's 
Donuts to Dollars contest, conducted last year. The ideas were chosen on the 
basis of their originality, simplicity and total sales potential. 





Wheat Seed Stolen; 
Authorities Move 
To Prevent Usage 


SPOKANE—Wheat producer 
groups, law enforcement agencies and 
officials of Washington State Univer- 
sity have joined forces to prevent the 
increase and ultimate unauthorized 
use for seed of about 45 Ib. experi- 
mental wheat missing from a demon- 
stration plot in Spokane County 

The Federal 
tion and the 


Bureau of Investiga- 
office of the Spokane 
sheriff have been advised of circum- 
stances surrounding the disappear- 
ance. The seed is owned jointly by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
the State of Washington. If increased 
for seed and sold at premium prices, 
it could be worth $120,000 or more 
by planting time in 1961, it has been 
estimated by Mark T. Buchanan, di- 
rector, WSU agricultural experiment 
Stations 

The missing wheat is one of several 
experimental strains of a new, high- 


yielding, disease-resistant, short- 
strawed variety. When the experi- 
ments are ultimately completed, a 
new improved variety will be re- 


leased by WSU through the state crop 
improvement association, Mr. Buchan- 


an explained. The missing Spokane 
wheat would never be officially re- 
leased, he said, because it had failed 


to pass milling tests. In addition, seed 
increased from the missing lot also 
would definitely be inferior because it 
crosses easily with varieties grown in 


neighboring plots, and would show 
many Omar and Burt characteristics 

The Washington Wheat Growers 
Assn., Washington Wheat Commis- 
sion, State Crop Improvement Assn 
and the Northwest Crop Improve- 
ment Assn. have joined with WSU in 
urging that wheat growers continue 


to purchase seed wheat only through 
authorized channels. These provide 
means by which commercial growers 
can get pure seed from certified seed 
producers 





S. Gumpert Acquires 
Baker Maid Products 


JERSEY CITY, N.J.-Robert G 
Janover, president, S. Gumpert Co., 
Inc., has announced the acquisition of 
Baker Maid Products, Inc., New Or 
leans. Mr. Janover stated that Baker 
Maid Products will be operated as a 
separate entity, with manufacturing 
facilities in New Orleans and Jersey 
City. All present personnel now em- 
ployed by Baker Maid Products, both 
manufacturing and sales, will remain. 

Clifton R. Scarborough, Gumpert 
sales manager, will direct sales of the 
newly acquired organization, which is 
mainly engaged in manufacturing 
bread ingredients 

Mr. Janover explained that the ac- 
quisition of Baker Maid is in line with 
the S. Gumpert’s present program of 
expansion and diversification within 
the baking industry. The Baker Maid 
Products organization has confined its 
activities to the southern markets and 
has demonstrated growth both in 
sales and reputation. It is the plan of 
S. Gumpert to expand the activit 
this newly acquired subsidiary 
other areas 
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Grain Executive Killed 

SHANNON, MISS.—T. H. McDan- 
iel, 34, owner of the Shannon Grain 
Co., the McDaniel Grain Elevator and 
McDaniel Trucking Line, was killed 
in a plane crash recently near State 
Line, Miss., during a rain storm 

Mr. McDaniel and two executives 
of the Siesta Furniture Manufactur- 
ing Co. were enroute to Tupelo from 
Mobile, Ala., in a twin-engined Piper 
Apache owned by the Siesta com- 
pany, when the accident occurred 
Witnesses who say the plane plunge 
into a wooded section about five miles 
south of State Line said they were 
certain both engines were dead. 

The wreckage was located an hour 
later. The plane was demolished but 
did not burn. The three bodies were 
still in the plane, and it is assumed 
the men were killed instantly 
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Veteran Grain Man, 
Conover Wright, Ends 


Long Business Career 


MOSCOW, IDAHO The longest 
grain buying career in Bear Lake 
County, Idaho, 38 years, ended re- 
cently when Conover Wright of Ben- 
nington retired. He was employed 
first by Globe Grain and Milling Co 
and continued in that company’s ser- 
vice when it was purchased later by 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. (now the Pills- 
bury Co.) 

Mr. Wright recalls many improve- 
ments that have taken place since his 
youth. He remembers riding a saddle 
horse through the valley, soliciting 
business, and farmers hauling their 
grain in wagon boxes by teams in the 
1920's and 1930'’s—shoveling it by 
hand into railroad cars 

Increased mechanization brought 
about consolidation of operations. For 
many years Mr. Wright found it nec- 
essary to load grain at railroad sid- 
ings. However, beginning in the mid- 
1930’s transportation methods had so 
improved throughout the valley that 
he was able to establish a central 
loading point, first at the Miles Eleva- 
tor, and in 1945, at the present Pills- 
bury plant 

During his years in the grain busi- 
ness Mr. Wright's wife, Lenore, as- 
sisted him as secretary and bookkeep 
er. The couple raised five children 
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Grain Sanitation 
Course Dates Set 


MOSCOW, IDAHO—The sixth an- 
nual grain sanitation short course 
co-sponsored by the Pacific North- 
west Crop Improvement Assn. and 
the Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Assn., will be held Oct. 27-28 at the 
University of Idaho. 

Dr. Howard Smith, associate en- 
tomologist, University of Idaho, is in 
charge of arrangements. The courss 
will be held at the Student Union 
building on the campus 





CENTENNIAL 





to losses in Centennial’s formula feed 
business and difficulties in meeting 
competitive wheat transportation 
costs 

Mr. Milburn explained Centennial’s 
position regarding its flour milling 
and wheat activities in his annual let- 
ter, and made a forecast: 

“With better co-ordination of com- 
pany management personnel at Port- 
land, savings in overhead have already 
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been achieved. Further simplification 
of the management structure and ad- 
ditional moves to install labor-saving 
machinery in the mills should re- 
sult in lower per-unit costs of pro- 
duction. Active efforts along these 
lines have continued for some years 
and have led the way to noticeable 
improvement 

“As regards flour sales, the com- 
pletion of another flour mill in the 
Philippine Islands, probably early in 
1960, will mean that over 40°% of that 
market will be supplied from the two 
Manila flour milling units. It appears 
to be only a matter of time until the 
remainder of this market will be 
supplied by Filipino mills. Energetic 
attempts to increase export sales in 
other Oriental markets, as well as in 
Central and South America, have met 
with modest success. It should be rec- 
ognized, however, that the disappear- 
ance of the Philippine market would 
mean a loss of 20% of the present 
flour milling volume of the Pacific 
Northwest milling area. Our domes- 
tic markets, now pretty well limited 
to the Pacific Coast states, continue 
to grow, but disadvantages due to lo- 
cation often referred to in past re- 
ports still are hindering us competi- 
tively 

“Wheat trucked from Montana and 
southern Idaho to mills located in 
California involves lower transporta- 
tion charges which are reflected in 
cash wheat prices substantially under 
our own on a California delivered 
basis in terms of flour. While strenu- 
ous efforts have been made, and will 
be made, to bring about reduced 
transportation costs and a relatively) 
lower cash wheat level of prices, it 
should be recognized that these ef- 
forts have so far not proved success- 
ful. The conclusion, therefore, must 
be that the flour milling industry in 
the Pacific Northwest faces the prob- 
ibility of closing down part of its 
present milling capacity as the Phil- 
ippine volume declines. In spite of 
this unpleasant prospect, we believe 
uur flour milling operations should 
continue to provide modest profits 
under currently foreseeable condi- 


tions 
Move to Portland 
“Naturally, moving of the com- 
pany'’s general offices to Portland 


with its many incidental problems, 
has placed a strain on all of the com- 
pany'’s management personnel. I am 
happy to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my deep personal thanks for 
their outstanding contribution, as 
well as that of all company employ- 
ees, toward making this move suc- 
cessful.” 

Mr. Milburn also commented on 
non-recurring charges which adverse- 
ly affected Centennial’s earnings, 
particularly in the feed division: 

“The feed di#ision sustained an op- 
erating loss of $775,701.84, primarily 
in formula feeds. A guaranteed pro- 
gram for broiler chickens which had 
operated successfully for a year and 
i half suddenly produced immense 
losses in the last eight mcnths as 
prices for chickens and eggs went to 
the lowest level in nearly 40 years 
Another factor affecting the current 
years operations was the excessive 
bad debt expense. The charge against 
operations amounted to approximate- 
ly $268,000, of which $218,525.52 was 
a charge to the feed division. The 
major portion of the bad debt ex 
pense represented the charge-off of 
iccounts more than three years old 
Feed sales volume was somewhat 
smaller as it no longer involved the 
Granger operations terminated in 
February, 1958, or the Eugene feed 
mill, closed April 1, 1959 


“The conclusion that the two maior 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


























Behind all the laboratory findings, bak- 
ing analyses and similar standards of meas- 







urement, there must be another and more 
important standard for good flour. That is 
the desire of the miller to produce the best. 


That’s a standard to which POLAR BEAR 


always measures up. 
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ng Co., Mankato, Minnesota 3000 sacks capa 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
KEEPS CUPBOARDS FILLED 
WITH THE HELP OF 


WaT Flour Treatment 


Hubbard Milling Co. uses dependable Wallace and Tiernan processes 
and equipments to send a steady flow of fine flour products to its cus- 
tomers. This mill knows the benefits of doing business with a firm of 
single-line responsibility — with manufacture, sales, and service under 
one roof. 


At Hubbard Milling the W&T Dyox™ Process is used to generate and 
apply chlorine dioxide gas accurately and uniformly...matures the 
flour for best performance in bread baking. 


Novadelox”, chosen for its bleaching efficiency, is fed through mill-proved 
NA Feeders for peak color removal and best color dress. Similar feeders 
apply “N-RICHMENT-A”™® for the addition of vitamins and minerals. 


Hubbard Milling Co. is only one of the many milling companies using 
W&T Flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIv ae CITIES 











An autograph 


eSaleee In ancient Pompeii, the business of 
—— making bread was highly competitive 
just as it is today. So these early predecessors of 
ours were among the first to appreciate the value 
of a trademark. Every loaf of Pompeiian bread was 
stamped with the baker’s name! 

Bread has been the basic food of civilized man 
since the stone age. Its nutritive value is only one 
of the reasons it is still the staff of life. The second 
reason is that the arts of milling and baking have 


on every loaf! 


never stood still in all these thousands of years. 

General Mills believes that tomorrow’s bread will 
be even more improved. And tomorrow’s customers 
will be just as eager to buy the bread marked with 
the name of the progressive baker who is served by 
the progressive miller. 





General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 








